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TRAVESTIES OF LIBERTY. 


A GENTLEMAN who suddenly comes on his own por- 
trait in the glass-case of a Regent-street photographer 
must often puzzle himself to discover the reason of his being 
thus exposed to the public gaze. Is it because he is handsome? 
Is it because he is ugly? Is it because he is so celebrated 
that everybody will like to see him, or is it because he is so 
obscure that nobody will be scandalized by the publicity 
of the exhibition? Liberty, seated on the white cliffs of 
Great Britain, and mournfully solacing herself with the 
perusal of the English newspapers, must have been similarly 
startled at perceiving the portrait of herself which the Kings of 
the Continent have just hung out at the other end of Europe. 
What on earth can they have meant by this Wallachian 
miniature? The costume is perfect. Purity of Elections, 
Responsibility of Ministers, Subordination of the Executive 
to the Legislature, are all rubbed in with the most painful 
accuracy. But then these very potentates who have occupied 
a year or two over this work of art have not simply removed 
the same head from their picture galleries, but have actually 
insisted on its being painted out of every sign-board in their 
dominions. The goddess must be sorely perplexed whether 
she ought to walk on with complacent brow or to take the 
thing as an insult and shiver the glass-case with the end of 
her trident. 

Of all the puzzles suggested by this Danubian Constitu- 
tion, the most puzzling is the part taken in it by the Ruler of 
France. We don’t speak of his policy, wonderful as that is, 
but: of the view of his own countrymen which his policy in- 
volves. Napoteon III., it must be remembered, has never 
denied that freedom is in itself a good thing. The language 
he has held on the subject is consistent with the aspirations 
of Tyrravs himself. But he tells the French nation that it 
is not yet fit for freedom. Great as you are, he says— 

t in arts and great in arms—you lack the long ex- 
perience and the secular discipline which can alone render 
you capable of using, without abusing, the privileges of 
freemen. Wait awhile, then— wait till the pernicious 
memory of your former excesses has died out, and 
above all, till you have thoroughly accustomed your- 
selves to my dynasty—and then I, or my son, or my 
son’s son, may perhaps indulge you with a press, a Par- 
liament, and a responsible Executive. Such arguments 
as these, repeated over and over again by the organs and 
satellites of the French Government, were implicitly con- 
tained in the famous address delivered by the Empzror him- 
self at the London Guildhall ; and it is not wonderful that 
Englishmen, to whose self-complacency they appeal directly, 
should see in them a good deal of plausibility and some 
cogency. But now read the Imperial commentary on the 
Imperial reasoning. Those free institutions, which are meat 
too strong for a people which disputes with ourselves the 
primacy of civilization, are extended in their most concen- 
trated form to a handful of superstitious barbarians in the 
uttermost corner of Europe. That school of self-command 
which (as it seems) the French failed to find in the terrible 

es of the first Revolution, or in the vicissitudes of party 
under the Constitutional Monarchy, is now understood to 
exist in the Empire of the Turk, and under the beneficent 
administration of sham Princes from the Fanar. The Moldo- 
Wallachian nationality, which twenty years ago had about 
as much interest for Europe as the Kingdom of Bokhara, 
has earned the most precious boon which: can fall to the 
lot of humanity, and earned it, too, in preference to 
Germany, and over the head of France. It is curious to 
compare this immense good fortune with the scraps of infor- 
mation about the Moldo-Wallachs which form all the 
knowledge on the subject possessed by Western Europe. We 
know they have an aristocracy, for its members are beginning 


to be famous as squanderers of fabulous sums in the most 
disreputable haunts in Paris. We know they have a pea- 
santry, for it is said to be the only one in the world which 
the Russian serf has no cause to envy. We know they have 
a Church, for historical writers who maintain that the Com- 
missioners of our Henry VIII. did not overcolour the condi- 
tion of the English monasteries at the Reformation, point to 
the Moldo-Wallachian religious houses as bearing out the 
possible reality of the picture. This is about the sum of our 
knowledge. The only other item is the fraudulent general 
election of last year. 

The motives of all the Powers who sketched this Constitu- 
tion are as clear as daylight, except those of France. England 
and Austria accepted it simply because they were outvoted, 
and as a pis-aller, Sardinia supported it in pursuance of 
the false policy which she has recently adopted, and which 
leads her to believe that she can obtain standing as a first-class 
Power less by following out a great idea than by small 
diplomatic trickeries. Let the Paris correspondent of the 
Times rave as he will against the authenticity and impor- 
tance of a piece of news which he did not happen to hear of 
quite so soon as he might have done, the concession of Villa- 
franca and the conduct of Sardinia at the Congress of Paris 
mutually explain each other. As for Russia, who has been 
so anxious to thrust upon the Danubian Principalities the 
institutions which revolted the fine moral sense of the Em- 
peror Nicwotas when they were established in Poland, she 
would be entitled to the credit of a brilliant conception 
if we could suppose that, when she suggested this experi- 
ment, she had the slightest notion of carrying it through, 
Believing Constitutional Government to be a perennial 
source of confusion, she naturally proposed to establish a 
wild form of it on the exposed flank of Turkey, and she had 
doubtless a spiteful pleasure in offering a scheme which 
England would have an obvious difficulty in opposing. But 
then France must have seemed so sure to join with land 
in resisting, that the Russian proposal can only have been 
made to be withdrawn. Wonderful to relate, it met with 
the success which its authors despaired of, and, supported by 
France and Sardinia, it has been carried through the Con- 
gress with the loss of very few objectionable features. The 
Emperor of the Frencu, the partner of England in the 
Crimean war, has thus joined Russia in the greatest step 
which has been taken since 1828 in the dismemberment 
of Turkey, and the plea by which he has covered his defec- 
tion is the natural right of every Christian people to free 
institutions. Napoteon III. may be the Sphinx of our 
generation, but we confess a suspicion that many of the 
monsters of history have their explanation in mere levity 
of mind. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


AX existence of twenty-eight years is tolerable evidence 
of the stability of a voluntary society; but a much 
more important testimony to the value of the British Asso- 
ciation is to be found in the improved tone of the comments 
with which the gathering of the philosophers has of late 
years been received. All who were in earrest in the pur- 
suit of science knew from the first the immense advantages 
they must derive from the opportunity of meeting together 
and comparing progress year after year. The fact that the 
Association had a social as well as a purely scientific cha- 
racter—though it furnished, for a long time, occasion for 
much heavy facetiousness in the columns of the Zimes and 
elsewhere—was one of its chief recommendations. Men who 
are toiling at one object are not likely to pull together with 
the best effect, unless each knows what the rest are doing. 
The geologist, the chemist, or the electrician wishes to learn, 
not merely what discoveries have been added to the common 
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stock, but what lines of investigation promise the grandest 
results, It was one of the favourite objections to the 
Association in its early days, that the parade of an annual 
meeting was not at all necessary for the purpose of recording 
completed discoveries. Every science, it was said, has some 
organ through which its professors can publish the results of 
their labours, without travelling every year to a common 
trysting-place. But those who indulged in this shallow 
kind of criticism overlooked the material fact that an 
inquirer may derive much more useful assistance from a 
knowledge of the aspirations of a fellow-worker than from 
a dry narrative of his most triumphant achievements. 

Brilliant as the march of discovery has often appeared— 
and seldom more so than in the present century—the pursuit 
of science in general is much like the progress of a man groping 
his way in the dark towards some distant object, of which 
he only gets an occasional glimpse. The bright centre of 
ascertained physical truth is surrounded by a vast ocean of 
darkness, into which the human intellect can only penetrate 
by incessant and painful efforts. Thousands may be workiug 
their way into the infinite depths of undiscovered truth, 
but each one must press on in reliance on himself alone, 
unless he knows not only the point to which his neighbour 
has reached, but the direction in which his steps are tending. 
The hazy prognostics of future discovery that are discerned 
by one mind may be lost unless the suggestion is shared with 
others, whose united search may ultimately find the true 
pathway. Mutual help is the law of scientific progress. 
The more completely the pioneers of science form one body, 
and the more freely every gleam of new light is flashed from 
each to all, the more speedy and sure will be the general 
advance. Natural philosophers should be brothers working 
with one accord rather than rivals, jealously keeping to 
themselves each clue that seems to lead to future triumphs. 
This condition of progress implies a large measure of intimacy 
among the votaries of the various sciences, and it is precisely 
in the opportunity it affords for personal intercourse and ac- 
quaintance among the scientific men of all parts of the world 
that the chief value of the British Association consists. It 
has taken many years to induce the non-scientific public to 
acquiesce in this view, but the respect which the Association 
now justly commands shows that the truth is at length re- 
cognised, even by those who used to make great sport of 
“ the peripatetic philosophers.” 

But the social element of the Association, though the 
most important, is not the most conspicuous. It may have 
largely contributed to the scientific harvest of the last twenty 
on without leaving any overt indications of its influence. 

o one, indeed, can tell how much of the success which has 
attended the investigations of the patient inquirers of our 
own and other countries may be traceable to suggestions 
thrown out at these annual meetings, or to intimacies formed 
or strengthened on such occasions. It is a common mistake 
to estimate the utility of the Association only by the more 
obvious results of its collective action. Because the secondary 
and incidental advantages happen to be more patent to the 
eye, they are often considered as the only tangible fruits of 
a society which is silently and secretly contributing to the 
gate of science by more effectual, though less palpa- 

Je, means. But, inadequate as such a test must be, the 
Association has no need to fear an inquiry into the direct 
results of its organization. The annual addresses, and the 
abundant papers on subjects of every kind, are full of 
interest and instruction. The working bees of science, 
after labouring in their own special departments, cannot but 
gain larger views of their vocation from addresses like that 
in which Professor Owen, the distinguished President of 
this year, unfolded the treasures which have been hived 
since.the world began. Abundant encouragement, too, may 
be gained by the contemplation of the vast additions that 
our own generation has made to the store. The very 
earliest page of the narrative is almost the last that has 
been read; and it was from the “writings on stone,” which 
had been interpreted by himself and some of these who 
stood around him, that Professor Owen was able to declare 
that, during ages so remote that the mind fails to grasp the 
idea of the time that has since elapsed, the earth was vivi- 
fied by the sun’s light and heat, and fertilized by refreshing 
showers—that the ocean was swayed as now by tidal attrac- 
tion, and rippled and agitated by winds and storms—that 
the principles of life and death, growth and reproduction, 
have ruled throughout a series of creations which, one 
after another, became extinct, countless ages before man 
was placed upon the earth, There was much of 


modern progress also to record in other sciences besides 
geology, and in one striking instance a discovery has 
been made through the direct instrumentality of the 
Association which would not have been possible without 
some such machinery for concerted action. A few years ago 
it was known that the magnetic needle was subject to oscil- 
lations, the nature, the periods, and the laws of which were 
unascertained. Under the direction of a committee of the 
British Association, magnetic observatories were established 
in various places for the purpose of investigating these 
strange disturbances. As might have been anticipated, 
regular recurring perturbations were noted, depending on 
the hour of the day and the season of the year. Magnetic 
storms, as they were not inaptly termed, had also been ob- 
served to sweep simultaneously over the whole face of the 
earth, and these too have now been ascertained to follow 
certain periodic laws. But the most startling result of the 
combined magnetic observations was the discovery of marked 
perturbations recurring at intervals of ten years—a period 
which seemed to have no analogy to anything in the universe. 
It chanced, however, that while these observations were going 
on, a German astronomer had been patiently watching the 
variations which occur in the dark spots which a telescope re- 
veals on the surface of the sun. These were found to increase 
and decrease with some regularity,also in a period of ten years ; 
and a close comparison of the tables of the sun’s spots with 
the decennial magnetic disturbances, has proved not only that 
the period is the same, but that both attain their maximum 
and minimum developments at the same time. There, for 
the present, the discovery stops ; but that which is now an 
unexplained coincidence may hereafter supply the key to the 
nature and source of terrestrial magnetism. 

There is yet another aspect in which the British Associa- 
tion ought to be regarded. It serves as an organ of com- 
munication between Science and the State. There is a 
stage at which scientific discoveries have always been recog- 
nised by Government. When every difficulty has been 
overcome, and a scientific truth has been put into harness 
and made to do serviceable work for man—to light towns, to 
propel ships, or to flash messages across the world—when 
the possibility of failure has been excluded by years of 
private experience—then, and not before, Government has 
been accustomed to patronize the invention by sharing in 
its benefits. Of late years there has been a marked im- 
provement in this respect, which may, in a great degree, be 
traced to the representations of the British Association. 
The assistance of the State has been given to Science itself, 
even when no practical return was to be looked for. The 
magnetic observatories before alluded‘ to were erected and 
maintained at the public cost; and the Jermyn-street 
Museum is another example of the increased respect which 
Government has lately learned to pay to Science. 

To improve the official relations between Science and the 
State is, indeed, a regular part of the work of the Association, 
and in this view the designation of the Prrvce Consort as the 
President of 1859 has been avowedly made as an acknow- 
ledgment of his co-operation with the Association in its 
action as the organ of Science. Ordinarily, the Presidents of 
the scientific body have been selected from the most distin- 
guished of their own fraternity ; but this departure from the 
usual course was honestly due as a recognition of the zeal 
with which the Prince has invariably used his influence for 
the furtherance of Science ; and it is agreeable to find that 
the office was tendered and accepted without any affectation 
of giving the compliment a false significance. 


REGISTRATION AND THE CONSTITUENCIES. 


WENTY years ago the annual Registration was one of 

the recognised political seasons, and although now many 
of the revising barristers almost enjoy a sinecure, their deci- 
sions still excite a certain lecal interest. Sedulous readers 
of the daily papers may discover, from their obscurest columns, 
that even in the metropolitan boroughs a languid exchange 
of objections still repeats itself from year to year ; and yet 
it is difficult to understand why any person should wish 
either to vote, or to hinder his neighbour from voting, for the 
twenty-thousandth part of Mr. Cox, Mr. Butter, or Mr. 
Rovupstt. The continued supervision of the register in 
these cases is probably owing to the vested interest which 
the established agents have acquired in their employment. 
The member or the Liberal elub may be too indolent, or too 
good-natured, to discontinue a small subscription for the 
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. benefit of an old partisan, and the salary is earned by a 


reasonable zeal in the infliction of a certain amount of indi- 
vidual annoyance. When the institution of equal electoral 
districts has reduced all England to the level of the metro- 
politan boroughs, the registration agents will be compelled 
to find some new field for their activity. It is satisfactory 
to know that in America the manipulation of voting lists 
supplies the means of livelihood to a corresponding class of 
professional patriots ; and when the franchise, by indefinite 
extension, has ceased to be worth the expense of a register, 
some preliminary arrangements for packing elections will 
still be found indispensable. 

In some constituencies, where parties are still marked out 
by the divisions which have prevailed since the Reform Bill, 
registration contests are carried on with considerable earnest- 
ness. The politicians of Parliament and of London society 
too readily forget that provincial opinion by no means moves 
as fast as their own. There are still counties where the 
gentry hold to the party of the Whig peer who kept open 
house for their fathers forty years ago, and although they 
have since been zealous in their support of the Corn-laws, 
they have remained for a generation or two uninterruptedly 
Liberal. In the same manner, boroughs continue to resent 
the abuses of their old close corporations; or perhaps they 
may be influenced by a reaction against the jobs which were 
perpetrated in the first triumphs of municipal reform. What- 
ever may be the reason of the tenacity of provincial par- 
tisanship, it ought to be taken into consideration in political 
combinations. It is easier to support Lord Drrsy after 
pledging allegiance to Lord Patmerston than to walk into 
a polling-booth by the side of a next-door neighbour who 
has on all former occasions been shunned as an obstinate 
opponent. One important district in the Eastern counties 
has scarcely recovered from the bewilderment of mind pro- 
duced some years ago by a candidate who had thought fit to 
abandon the immemorial politics of his family. Changes of 
opinion may be explained away, but it is impossible to identify 
blue with yellow; and the combination of the well-known 
name with the wrong colour reduced the hereditary associa- 
tions of the county to a condition of painful perplexity. 

It is probable that the appeal to the constituencies, when- 
ever it is made, will be fatal to the present Ministers. The 
House of Commons, although it has hitherto favoured their 
continuance in office, has never furnished them with the sup- 
port of an ostensible majority ; and it seems impossible that 
the government can be permanently carried on in the face of 
an opposition which is overwhelming in numbers, although 
it may be disunited and lukewarm. It is true that the tem- 
porary affectation of preferring measures to men really implies 
a disinclination to recall the men to whom liberal measures 
might be supposed properly to belong; but, sooner or later, the 
House must fall back on the professed opinions of the ma- 
jority, so as to defeat the Government on some question of 
importance. It will then become necessary for Lord Derby, 
in carrying out the standing menace of dissolution, to 
deprive himself of what will probably prove to have been 
his last support. His Administration has profited largely by 
the exceptional circumstances of the last general election. 
The majority was returned under the solitary condition of 
supporting Lord Panmerston, and after the violation of the 
single pledge, there is no further inconsistency in keeping 
his opponent in office. Promissory obligations must, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the best casuists, be construed by 
the animus imponentis ; and in this instance the country, 
which administered the pledge, has since notoriously changed 
its mind. It would be too curious to inquire whether good 
faith requires the literal performance of such contracts. 
As desertion of the Patmerston banner is popular and pros- 
perous, no one is likely to call it treason. The Liberal 
majority is bound by no other promise except by its vague 
adhesion to reform, and the enthusiasm in favour of some 
unknown change is as easily satisfied by Lord Dersy’s pro- 
mised concessions as by the corresponding undertaking when 
it was given by Lord Patmerston. 

It may be doubted whether the circumstances which render 
the official Whigs peculiarly antipathetic to the present House 
of Commons will recur with equal force hereafter. The new 
members, having never known Lord Jonny Russet in his 
glory, were naturally at a loss to understand his traditional 
supremacy ; more experienced politicians were tired of the in- 
evitable succession of the same candidates for office, uniformly 
ending in Mr. Vernon Smirn; and finally, all sections of 
Liberals were irritated and alienated by the supercilious bear- 
ing of Lord Patmzrston and of some of his colleagues, As 


personal offences and causes of dissension fade into oblivion, 
it is possible that the party may once more become united 
and zealous; and what is wanting to its vigour may be . 
renewed by touching the earth at another general election. 
The Ministerial candidates may be courteously received at 
the hustings, nor will their explanations and statements 
involve any collision with popular prejudices ; but when the 
poll is opened, the constituents will vote for their accustomed 
colour, and the last election showed that nominal Conserva- 
tism is rapidly losing all hold on the country. The Corn- 
laws and their memory bound the tenant-farmers to their 
landlords as late as 1852; but in 1857 almost every Liberal 
candidate for a county came in at the head of the poll. On 
the next opportunity, many additional attempts will be made 
to disturb the long-established predominance of the Conser- 
vatives; and in the absence of any supposed economical 
interest, the farmers will probably be found as willing to 
encourage change as the tradesmen in the towns. The sup- 
porters of the present Government will delude themselves if, 
under the guidance of Mr. DisraE.i, they attempt to profit 
by the popular taste for innovation. Whatever direction 
reform may take, it will certainly not tend to the aggrandise- 
ment of the landed gentry, who form the. bulk of Lord 
Derey’s supporters. The electors who are devoted to the 
promotion of Liberalism, unlike their present representatives, 
will support candidates who belong to the old Liberal party. 
Tn a few years, political contests will possibly be carried on 
under new names and banners; nor is it unlikely that the 
title of Whig or Liberal may be appropriated to the party 
of resistance, while Radicalism, or some more modern desig- 
nation, represents movement and aggression. For a time, 
the change of name would be advantageous to the Conserva- 
tives, by smoothing over political transitions in the more 
moderate constituencies. 


THE SITUATION OF PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE. 
N PREVOST-PARADOL, who is well known as a 


e brilliant writer in the Journal des Débats, has con- 
tributed a paper to the Revue des Deux Mondes which will 
make Englishmen understand better than they do at present 
what are the real grievances of the French Protestants. We 
have good excuse for not readily comprehending them, as 
they arise from peculiarities of French institutions which 
have no sort of counterpart in England. Nothing can be 
more certain than that !:cnch law fully recognises religious 
freedom. It is one of those “ principles of 1789” which have 
been solemnly confirmed by every single Constitution adopted 
or submitted to by the French people since they first got 
their taste for Constitution-making. In certain respects, 
therefore, the religious liberty of Frenchmen is complete. 
The equality o° sects before the law is firmly established. 
All have their expenses paid by the State, and the standard 
of payment is the same for all. No man’s faith involves him 
in any kind of civil disability. A Protestant was Premier 
under Lovis Puinippe, a Jew was in the Cabinet of the 
Republic, and a financier strongly suspected of Hebraism 
is the favourite Minister of Napotzon III. There is, how- 
ever, another aspect in which the religious freedom of the 
French Protestants, and indeed of every given sect in France, 
is sq. extraordinarily narrow that it is only possible to illustrate 
it by comparing it with the situation of Dissenters in the 
bitterly orthodox empire of the Czar. This arises from the 
stern Administrative control which presses in theory on all 
sects alike, but which practically omits to interfere with the 
religious body favoured by the ruler of the day. 

We know nothing in England of the difference between 
Law and Administration, or, as it is better put, between 
Judicial and Administrative Justice. We may be thankful 
for our ignorance, since we probably owe to it our being a 
nation of freemen instead of a peuple dadministrés. We 
have been, in fact, so long accustomed to the principle that 
every officer of Government is amenable to law, that we have 
a difficulty in comprehending the opposite practice. From 
the Secretary of State in Downing-street to Policeman X in 
Petticoat-lane, every person charged with authority is liable 
to have his simplest acts reviewed by the Courts in West-~ 
minster Hall. If they happen to be illegal, he must bear 
the full consequences of his blunder or his recklessness. 
But it is not so in France. Half the most important rela- 
tions of life are removed altogether from the cognizance of 
the ordinary tribunals. The Administration superintends. 
and controls a perfect multitude of private transactions, and 
from a wrong committed by any agent of the Administration 
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there is no appeal except to Administrative authorities. If 
the Maire of a Commune, who is often an unlettered peasant, 
injures an individual by an act purporting to be administra- 
tive, there is no remedy except complaining to the Sous- 
Préfet. From the Sous-Préfet there is an appeal to the 
Préfet, from the Préfet to the Minister of the Interior, 
from the Minister of the Interior to the Council of State. 
Thus the ultimate resort is to an assembly of functionaries 
animated by the strongest esprit de corps, and consequently 
by that disposition to stand by the service which is known 
even in England as an official passion. None of the Courts 
of Law can interfere at any stage of the proceeding, for if 
the administrative order produced before them is correct in 
form, they at once lose jurisdiction. Nay, there is an ex- 
press provision for securing the triumph to the Administra- 
tion, in cases where the French J..lges may happen to think 
that it has meddled with matters beyond its province. The 
Government has then the power of declaring that there is a 
conflict of jurisdictions, and upon this the Council of State 
decides which authority is in the right. As the Council of 
State is an Administrative and not a Judicial tribunal, the 
decision is always one way in all critical cases. It will be 
recollected that the Courts of Law were prepared to enter- 
tain the question whether Louis Napozeon had a right to 
confiscate the OrLEANs property. But the Council of State 
interfered, and forbade the Judges to assume jurisdiction 
over an Executive transaction. 

The troubles of the French Protestants flow from one 
single source—the state of the law which places many of 
their most valuable rights at the mercy of civil functionaries. 
The 2g91st article of the Penal Code enacts that no periodical 
meeting of more than twenty persons shall take place with- 
out the previous authorization of the Government. The 
294th article forbids any French citizen to allow periodical 
meetings at his house, without the permission of the muni- 
cipal authorities of the locality. The French Courts of Law 
have some time since decided that these clauses of the Code 
apply to religious assemblies as well as to any others. The Pro- 
testants naturally struggled against this reading of the law, 
but it is impossible not to perceive that, placed between the 
strict language of the Code and the loose declamation 
habitual to French Constitution-makers, they could hardly 
have followed any other course. To do them justice, they 
uniformly expressed regret at the decision they were forced 
to arrive at ; and in one instance, the Procureur-GENERAL 
went straight from the Palais de Justice to the Chamber 
of Deputies, and denounced from the Tribune the conclu- 
sion he had been compelled to plead for in Court. Whe- 
ther properly or improperly established, the applicability 
of the Penal Code to religious assemblies has proved disas- 
trous to French Protestantism. The 291st article enables 
the local representative of the French Government to 
dissolve any existing Protestant congregation at pleasure, 
and to prevent the formation of a new one. The 294th 
article renders it illegal to build a new Protestant place of 
worship, or to enlarge one already built, or even to turn a 
eae house into a chapel, without the permission of the 

aire. Even under the tolerant sceptre of Louis Paixippr, 
with a Protestant at the head of the Government, local 
functionaries would sometimes happen to be bigoted Catho- 
lics, and would venture to annoy Protestant congregations 
with every sort of petty vexation. Now, however, things 
have becou:e much more serious. The present Government 
is openly in alliance with the priests, and gratefully recog- 
nises their services in establishing and maintaining it. The 
whole powers of the law are turned against the Protestants. 
It is impossible for them to get leave to form new congrega- 
tions or to build new chapels, even when they are straitened 
through the natural increase of their numbers. Still sterner 
is the refusal when they are supposed to have hopes of mul- 
tiplying themselves by proselytism. One Prefect has dis- 
played an especial ingenuity in impeding the spread of their 
doctrines. Taking a novel view of the law which regulates 
book-hawking, he has classed Protestant tracts in the same 
category with revolutionary pamphlets and obscene prints. 

M. Prevost-Parapon has established the reality of the 
oppressions from which the French Protestants suffer, and 
he also clearly explains the origin of a state of things so 
grossly anomalous in a country whose jurisprudence is 
founded on “the principles of 1789.” The truth is, the 
authors of the existing religious institutions of France had 
no sort of belief in any form of Christianity. The statesmen 
of the First Empire bowed to the will of their mighty master, 
who had a Christian caprice for the moment, and they ex- 


cused themselves in their own minds by the recollection that 
“the laws of Minos, ZaLEucus, and the Twelve Tribes re- 
“posed on the fear of the gods,” while Puato and Cicero had, . 
on the whole, spoken civilly of Providence. ‘The only respect 
they paid to the history of modern Europe was displayed in. 
the precautions they took to prevent the sects from perse- 
cuting each other, as they had done in old France. All. 
were placed under the same rigid superintendence, and all 
were equally prohibited from using the sword of the secular 
power. Now, this equality in subjection to the State is all 
very well in seasons of spiritual deadness. Even at times 
of greater religious activity, it would not be so very into- 
lerable if it were impartially applied to all. But it is not 
so applied. The Catholics build, and rebuild, and open new 
congregations, exactly as they please. They are even encou- 
raged to proselytize, and their priests freely practise those 
arts of deceit and prosecute those conspiracies against 
family peace which are the modern substitutes for the 
Dragonnades. By their side are the Protestants, tied 
hand and foot, and feeling their impotence all the more 
acutely because they are, rightly or wrongly, persuaded 
that a fair field and no favour would result in a very 
great accession to their communion. It is not to be 
doubted that, while religious earnestness is on the increase 
in France, there is a widely prevailing disgust at the pre- 
tensions of the Catholic clergy ; and a dissident sect which 
is prevented from taking advantage of the opportunity thus 
offered to it is, as M. Parapon justly observes, in a much 
worse position than if it were merely prevented from seeing 
one of its members take his seat in the Legislature, or become 
the chief of a Cabinet. 


THE FUTURE OF FOX-HUNTING. 


{ = death of so mighty a representative of the pursuits of 
country gentlemen as Mr. AssHeton Smiru naturally set 
philosophic minds speculating on the subject of those pursuits. 
On Mr. Assueron Smirn himself but one verdict can be. 
passed. It is simply impossible that he can have hunted six 
days a week through a long life for his own pleasure. His 
life was an instance of self-immolation to a great public 
duty. He seems to have been naturally a man of intel- 
lect, with a strong taste for intellectual pursuits, and a 
lively interest in social questions. But he turned from 
all this to make himself a martyr to our great rural 
institutions. He endured unremittingly, and to a very ad- 
vanced age, all that falls on a Master of Hounds—always, 
be it observed, one of the most enduring of mankind. 
One thing only was wanting to the. perfection of his self- 
sacrifice, and that was that he should be master of a sub- 
scription pack. His ample fortune unfortunately exempted 
his patriotism and fortitude from that crowning trial, and 
lowered by one degree his rank in our social martyrology. 
If monuments were what they ought to be, his achievements, 
instead of being alluded to in a strain of apology, would be 
proudly blazoned on his tomb. His epitaph would tell how 
large a country he hunted, and for how long a time, how 
many foxes he killed, how many times he whipped off after 
a hard run, with an approximate calculation of the number of. 
miles he may have ridden across country, and the number of 
miles he may have ridden or driven to cover. There should 
also be an estimate of the total sum of money he may have 
spent in horses, dogs, huntsmen, whippers-in, and all the 
appurtenances of his high calling. It would be a monument 
to set beside the tomb of Scipio. Fox-hunting isa great 
British institution, and this man gave himself up to it heart 
and soul, and was the first of his generation in its service. 
Let him have his due place of honour. 

As to the institution itself, we have already intimated our 
opinion, which is that of all true Britons—even, if we recollect 
right, of our economic contemporary the Daily News. There 
is no doubt that many people are fond of it. There is no 
doubt we have owed to it something of that manly and 
vigorous character by which our country gentlemen are 
honourably distinguished from all the other aristocracies of 
the world. There can, we think, be little doubt that we 
owe to it also, in some degree, their comparative freedom 
from the aristocratic vices which disgrace the country life of 
Continental grandees. It also may be justly said to pro- 
mote good-fellowship between the landlords and the farmers 
—a point in which it is very favourably contrasted with the 
exclusive, odious, and quarrelsome amusement of shooting. 
Even the clodhopper can follow the hounds a little on foot, 
or watch them from a hill, and is not entirely excluded from 
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the recreatious of his betters. Above all, hunting, in the 
absence of a strong sense of social duty, is the great induce- 
ment to country gentlemen to live on their estates ; and we, 
though taxed with revolutionary hatred of the class, pay them 
the compliment of thinking that even an indifferent resi- 
dent squire is better than no resident squire at all. To set 
off against all these advantages, there are, perhaps, certain 
drawbacks of a minor kind. A fox-hunting squire in a long 
frost is not always a paragon of social delight, or a fountain 
of happiness to his domestic circle. The feeling which has 
gradually banished all but a few very raflish parsons from 
the hunting-field cannot be said to be altogether without 
reason, and ladies who hunt are likely to derive from the 
pursuit more freshness than refinement. The ruin of far- 
mers, always traced to the unkind heavens and Mr. Bricut, 
might be found to be sometimes partially due to the taste 
for following the hounds, and the jollifications which neces- 
sarily ensue. And, though the mischief to the fields and 
fences is not very great, the mischief to the poor people’s 
chickens and geese is sometimes considerable, and not always 
liberally made up. 

But if we have no doubt of the excellence and usefulness 
of the institution, we have some doubt of its stability, with 
which indeed its excellence and usefulness are in no way 
connected. The departure of a perfect and devoted enthu- 
siast like Mr. Assneron Suit has rather a funereal sound. 
There can be no question that the practice of carefully pre- 
serving a breed of vermin, at great expense, for the purpose 
of riding after them, is a highly artificial arrangement of 
society, and one which there may in the end bea lack of 
spirit and munificence to sustain. If any man wishes to 
know what is really meant by the vague term “ civilization,” 
let him look, on the one hand, to the hungry hunter of the 
prime rushing forth into the forest to slay or snare his 
dinner in the readiest way he can, and, on the other hand, 
to the sporting gentleman of our days going thirty or forty 
miles with his horse by rail to ride after a small animal 
of offensive smell, to catch which otherwise than by the 
most difficult and expensive method would be a great social 
offence. Even so recently as a hundred years ago, a some- 
what coarse and absurd sport was probably defended on 
the ground, among others, that it destroyed vermin. De- 
stroy one of the vermin now, and it will cost you your 
seat for the county. We remember the heir of one of 
our greatest’ titles being vindictively ducked by his friends 
at college because his father was a “vulpicide.” Of 
course we are aware that fox-hunting, though it is no 
longer real hunting, is still a real steeple-chase, and that 
those who make shallow jokes about the smallness of the 
animal which is attacked by a pack of dogs and two or 
three hundred horsemen, might find the fox much larger 
and more formidable than he at first sight appears, if they 
came to ride after him over a stiff country. Still, allowing 
for this, the institution is highly artificial, and that which is 
highly artificial is not generally long-lived. The decline of 
the Turf from a real love of horse-fiesh to a colossal gambling- 
table of the vilest kind, affords a parallel, though only in 
one respect. But that which seems to us most to threaten 
the prosperity of fox-hunting is the progress of education, 
and with it of feeling, among the squires. We cannot 
but fear that a man of brain and heart will find it diffi- 
cult to spend the greater part of his time every winter 
in riding hard after nothing, and the rest in recruiting 
his exhausted energies for that exertion. Statistical pedants 
and itinerant lecturers to Mechanics’ Institutes we hope 
our squires will never become ; but something far short of 
that amount of cultivation is enough to kill the regular 
fox-hunter within them. Activity of mind and _senti- 
ment add a zest to healthy physical enjoyment, which the 
mere animal can never know; but they prevent entire 
absorption in it. Mr. AssHeron Smith was a mathematician ; 
but there can be no doubt that, whether it be the riding or 
the beef, fox-hunters in general are fat-witted. One remark- 
able proof of it is, that after centuries of observation more 
intense than a Chaldean astrologer’s observation of the stars, 
they have not yet discovered, even approximately, the laws 
of scent. Some day or other the thing will die. 

The question will then be what the squire is to do to keep 
up his hardihood and his muscle, and to bring him into genial 
social connexion with his tenants. Our hunts are said, we 
have no doubt with truth, to be the best uudrilled yeomanry 
in the world ; and we are proud believers in the boast that 
they would soon empty the saddles of any French regiment in 
maneuvring over a close country—they would do so, that is, 


if military etiquette would permit them to ride with short 
stirrups, and not in ‘the strict regulation fashion. But why 
should they not all be, as some of them are, the best drilled 
yeomanry in the world. A national militia is the natural, 
the honourable, the inoffensive, the cheap, and the sure de- 
fence of a free nation. The yeomanry quarters bring the 
gentlemen who command into much more real and more in- 
fluential contact with the yeoman in the ranks than the 
cover side, A gentry in command of the national forces 
would regain a great and almost dangerous amount of political 
power in the country. If the militia and yeomanry were 
really efficient and well-officered in all counties, the standing 
army might be considerably reduced without danger to the 
defence of the nation ; and the land would be the first inte- 
rest to feel the lightening of taxation. A corps of yeomanry, 
such as Lord Everstey has got up in North Hampshire, 
' must surely be as legitimate and genuine an object of pride 
| as a good pack of hounds. And the commander of such a 
corps, when he dismounts after his day’s drill, must feel at 
least as well satisfied with himself as the sportsman who, for 
the sixth time that week, has wearied himself and his horse 
in the furious pursuit of a rank smell. We beg any fox- 
hunting squire into whose hands these remarks may come, 
after having bestowed on us the customary benediction, to 
ponder on these things. The country gentlemen may depend 
upon it that, if they are still to fill their old place in society, 
it must be partly by new arts and in new ways. 


TURNPIKE GRIEVANCES. 


| J ype agrees of Parliament, at a loss for political topics at 
their autumnal meetings with their constituents, show 
_ considerable ingenuity in discovering practical abuses which, 
in more stirring times, pass without question. Among the 
grievances which have recently been denounced, there are 
few more real than the long-standing tyranny of toll-col-' 
lectors, and any reformer who could devise and introduce a 
suitable remedy would be entitled to the thanks of a large 
portion of the community. Some years since, the abolition 
of turnpike gates formed the object of dangerous disturbances 
among the partially civilized inhabitants of several counties 
in South Wales; and Parliament, influenced by the alarms of 
the local magnates, conceded to a great extent the demands 
of the rioters. The malcontent district continues to this 
day to enjoy a system of separate turnpike legislation, 
although there is nothing whatever exceptional in its cha- 
racter or circumstances. The Welsh tolls, before the days 
_of Repecca, were much lower than those which now prevail 
in Scotland, nor were they proportionally higher than the’ 
charge on lowland English districts, where the traffic is many 
times greater, and the natural cost of construction and repair 
very far less. It is not, however, desirable that English 
landowners and farmers should seek redress by the Celtic 
method of violence and intimidation ; and it is fortunately not 
probable that even the most irritating case of extortion will 
tempt an injured nobleman to blacken his face and make a 
bonfire of the obnoxious gate at midnight. For many years 
past, intelligent Scotchmen have been employed in devising a’ 
substitute for the present inconvenient form of road taxation, 
and two or three Scotch members have recently given notice 
of bills for the purpose of effecting the same object. If a 
feasible plan is suggested, it will be highly desirable to extend 
the provisions of the measure to England. Ireland is in this 
respect, if in no other, happily in advance of the sister 
country. As in the authentic history of Brraw Boru, or 
of some such potentate, it is recorded that a lady covered with’ 
jewels could pass in safety through the midst of an honour- 
able and virtuous population, so the traveller in the present 
day may drive from Cork to the Giant’s Causeway without 
being interrupted by a turnpikeman’s demand for sixpence. — 

The objection to tolls is founded not so much on the hard- 
ship of paying them, as on the unmixed evil which is in- 
curred by those who abstain from payment. The worst: 
possible feature of a tax is facility of evasion, for in every 
instance of avoidance there is a loss of pleasure or profit to 
the individual, without the smallest advantage to the revenue. 
It ought to be the first object of a financier to raise the 
necessary funds with the smallest possible disturbance of ex- 
isting relations. As soon as the proccedings of the tax-payer- 
are influenced by the operation of the impost, a presumption 
arises that some error exists in the fiscal mechanism. The 
Income-tax is, at least in theory, just, because no person in 
his senses will reduce his earnings to escape the levy of a per- 
centage on the amount. All duties on consumption are in 
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some degree objectionable, inasmuch as they derange and limit 
the natural expenditureof the community. The tax on a pound 
of tea consumed may pass without censure, but, in preventing 
the consumption of a second pound of tea, it must be re- 
garded as an unmitigated evil. The window-tax of former 
times offered a visible illustration of the same principle, in 
the spectacle of houses disfigured by bricked-up windows, and 
of insufficient light for half the rooms which were built. 
The Treasury had no interest in compelling tax-payers to live 
in the dark, although it profited largely by the residue of 
light which was unavoidably admitted. 

There is, however, no tax which interferes with the 
proceedings of the community so vexatiously as a toll for 
passing a particular spot. It may safely be asserted that, 
for every horse which goes through a turnpike-gate, another 
horse is prevented from going. When a farmer sends four 
horses instead of five with a load of lime—when a horseman 
goes a mile round by a muddy lane—when the humble 
invalid, who has made an effort to hire a fly, turns back 
before he reaches the sea-shore or the view from the hill—a 
wanton and vexatious impediment to locomotion tends 
neither directly nor indirectly to provide for the repairs of 
the roads. There are many country towns beset on every 
side with toll-gates, so that the horses of the inhabitants are 
compelled to take their morning exercise up and down the 
street. There are districts out of reach of railways, where 
coaches can only run on condition of obtaining exemption 
from the tolls by carrying the Post-office bags. It is, of 
course, necessary to raise a certain revenue, but it is hardly 
possible that any other mode of levying it could be so trou- 
blesome and annoying. The most striking illustration of the 
effect of tolls is within reach of any observer who will take 
his stand at one of the quays or wharfs between London- 
bridge and Southwark. On the left, the crowd suggests an 
involuntary suspicion that there is some extraordinary cause 
of pressure. On the right, a hermit might indulge his love 
for solitude with little disturbance. The tax on the millions 
who abstain from passing over Southwark-bridge is as real in 
its probibitive effect as it is imaginary in its pecuniary result. 

In those happier days when it had not yet occurred to Mr. 
Dickens that he was a great social reformer, Mr. Weller 
informed Mr. Pickwick that all gate-keepers were misan- 
thropes, who shut themselves up in turnpike houses partly 
for solitude, and partly to avenge themselves on mankind by 
taking the tolls. Their occupation is certainly not popular, 
and it seems to involve a temptation to indulge in the acts 
of oppression which always characterize irresponsible power. 
All students of the more melodramatic portions of history 
are aware that revolutions generally originate in the collision 
of a tyrant with the destined hero of a patriotic movement. 
The blacksmith who commenced Wat TyYLEr’s rebellion was 
provoked by the insult to his daughter—WI1LL1AM TELL re- 
venged the danger of his son. Happily the last instance of 
tollkeeping injustice which has obtained publicity has been 
perpetrated on one who of all others is the best able to 
reform the abuse, in the person of Lord Repespa.ez. 
At the petty sessions of Shipston-on-Stour, the Chairman 
of Committees of the House of Lords summoned a turnpike- 
gate keeper for refusing to give change for sixpence tendered 
in payment of a penny toll. The justices decided, probably 
in strict conformity with the law, that sixpence was not a 
legal tender for a penny, and when the defeated plaintiff 
demanded the fivepence which was undoubtedly due, his 
triumphant adversary tauntingly replied that he would pay 
it on receiving change for sixpence. There can be little 
doubt that the toll-collecting fraternity throughout the king- 
dom will take advantage of the happy legal discovery of 
their colleague. Sixpences, and shillings, and half-crowns, 
will be collected in abundance from travellers who have 
never thought of loading their pockets with copper coin 
before starting for Fulham or for Hampstead—change at 
turnpike-gates will become as scarce as in the pockets of 
cabmen—and the misanthropes gloating over their hoards of 
silver will feel themselves doubly avenged. 

Lord REpEsDALE is fortunately the last person who is 
likely to submit tamely tg extortion, and he will undoubtedly 
have discovered that the Shipston Shylock has overreached 
himself in insisting on his pound of flesh. A gate-keeper 
may, perhaps, keep his gate shut in default of a tender of 
the exact toll ; but as soon as he has received a larger sum 
he becomes a debtor for the balance. If Lord RepespaLz 
had no right to demand change, he was certainly entitled to 
resist a similar claim when he required the payment of the 
five pence which was his due; and unless the gate-keeper has 


seen his error, he has probably by this time been served 
with notice of a plaint in the County Court to recover the 
balance. The hea will in any case be corrected in all 
future Turnpike Bills. In such matters Lord REDESDALE 
wields the authority of the House of Lords, and controls the 
legislation of the House of Commons, and he will undoubt- 


edly take care that future travellers shall not be plundered 
by the lowest agents of local taxation. Yet, as an efficient 
man of business, he would confer a far greater benefit on 
the community if his just indignation induced him to ex- 
amine the whole system of tolls, and to devise some equal 
necessity of 


rate or impost which might supersede the 
turnpike-gates. 


THE BOYN HILL INQUIRY. 


yb Boyn Hill Confession case has collapsed, and all that 
it leaves behind is the recollection of perhaps the most 
egregious literary blunder that the Z’imes, even in its recent 
career of mistakes of that sort, has committed. We are very 
far from saying that the great newspaper does not often con- 
tain articles characterized by writing as vigorous as ever, nor 
would we for a moment assert that, in all that has made the 
Times the first and best source of information in the world, 
it has sunk below its ancient level. But there is something 
remarkable in its recent management. It acts likea man ina 
panic. It seems to have abandoned its remarkable caution and 
deliberation. The old line was to feel the public pulse, and 
then to take credit for administering the medicine which 
exactly suited the patient’s case. The Times used to dis- 
cover the popular prejudice, and then affect to have in- 
stilled it. Careful in studying the signs in the heavens, and 
accurate in his political and social prognostics, the prophet 
assumed to have launched the tempest which he was cer- 
tainly sagacious enough to have seen in the cloud like a 
man’s hand. This skill has departed from our contemporary. 
He now fights at random, and hits out wildly ; and apparently 
the worst result of the rivalry of the cheap newspapers is in 
forcing even the Z'imes to talk nonsense in the struggle for 
the first word. ‘“ Nancy ARNOLD” would not have been a 
heroine three years ago; nor would the battle of the Boyne 
have been travestied at Maidenhead had it not been for the 
Star and the Standard. 

To repeat this ridiculous history is superfluous. But now 
that we find ourselves assured that the Zimes has been, to 
use its own language, “sold” by Mr. West, it is just worth 
while to inquire whether we have not all been sold by the 
Times. “It is nothing more nor less than an ecclesiasti- 
cal ‘ sell.’” Let us recall, however, who first offered this bar- 
gain to the public, and what promise it held out. Certainly, 
expectation might reasonably run high. A dainty bill of fare 
was announced, and the disappointed popular taste for pru- 
riency has reason to complain. It is as if the Leading 
Journal had sold us a sealed book which turned out to be 
a publication of the Religious Tract Society. This is the 
“sell,” but it is hardly an ecclesiastical one. Just let us see 
what we were told to look out for on August the 18th and 
21st. Let us recall the exact language—borrowed, we suppose, 
from the stage of the Royal Victoria—which was addressed 
by the Times of that date to “the fathers and brothers of 
“ England.” Can we forget “the sentiment of every Pro- 
“testant man in England, which we echo when we say 
“that, upon his own showing, this man West committed a 
“ gross sexual indecency towards this woman.” “Salacious 
“ conversations ”—this was the titillating promise. “Sexual 
“language” and “a filthy outrage”—such was the pro- 
gramme. Mrs. ARNOLD was “a poor pregnant woman,” who 
was “to be believed.” Mr. West was the “curate whom we 
“ disbelieve,” and he was classed with “the synagogue of the 
“ Jews,” and relegated to the category of “the obscene 
“ priesthood of Egypt,” and “ profligate priests.” And then 
the moral, or immoral, was pointed with a smart historical 
reference to the insult, offered to Miss Atice TYLER, which 
“shook the throne of a PLantaGEnet.” All this was “upon 
“ his own showing.” Mr. West stood self-convicted. The 
evidence, on August 21st, was therefore complete. Inves- 
tigation was quite superfluous. The case was concluded, 
and “great events” were “not far off.” It is rather hard 
therefore to be assured at Michaelmas, on its own authority, 
that the Zimes was thoroughly taken in, and that the whole 
business was just a farce throughout. Why, this was precisely 
what was said at first. Mr. GrestEy pronounced it to be 
“a very trumpery affair,” and if he had been wise enough 
to treat it from the first as such, and not to favour us 
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with a tedious homily on the Anglican use of confession, the 
bubble might have burst as soon as it was blown. Fora 
bubble it was throughout. There was, “on his own showing” 
—or rather, on everybody’s own showing—not a word about 
“ Auricular Confession” in the matter. Mr. West asks a 
singularly ridiculous question from a person of a character 
scandalous even in the looseness of English village life; but 
this was neither confession nor solicitation to confession 
—still less was it “a gross sexual indecency.” And all this 
everybody knew on the 21st August. It is therefore 
absurd, and an insult to the public, to ride off on the 
excuse that this view of the case was impossible six weeks 
ago. If the profligacy was clear then, it is equally clear 
now. If “this man West” was to be disbelieved in August, 
why is he to be believed now? Why are we “to take the 
“ woman as described by Mr. Wesv,” in the Town Hall, 
Maidenhead, in September, without the least abatement of 
his veracity, and yet not believe his account of the matter, 
which was just the same, in August? Ifthe Zimes can see 
“the sell” now, it ought to have suspected the canard when 
it was first flown. The dilemma, then, is inevitable. Either 
the 7imes was over credulous then, or it is disingenuous now. 
Jt miscalculated public opinion, or it misleads it. The Boyn 
Hill Confessional may be a great wrong, or a great absurdity ; 
but it cannot be both. 

To be sure, we may well make allowances for the despera- 
tion which could plunge into any absurd or inconsistent 
vindication of the original stupid mistake. Few more pro- 
voking things have happened than that “ Nancy ARNOLD” 
should have turned out such a pinchbeck victim. The “ poor 
“ woman, feeble and ailing, and in hourly expectation of her 
“ confinement,” was such a touching picture. The artless 
matron who met her filthy interrogator “by a simple and 
“ guileless answer,” was such a lovely denizen of sweet Au- 
burn. There was such a five contrast between “the med- 
“ dling, intrusive priest thrusting himself into a poor woman’s 
“ cottage, where he was not wanted, and endangering her life 
“under the critical circumstances in which she then was,” 
and the “ poor peasant whose character was so cruelly and 
“wantonly immolated.” It must have been more than flesh 
and blood could stand, to be obliged to amend the de- 
scription of this happy realization of all that was pure, and 
lovely, and of good report. It was acruel mortification to be 
compelled to record that, after all, “ sweet Nancy” was rather 
of the Nancy Dawson than the St. Agnes type of chastity— 
that the lamb was only “an habitual liar and profane talker,” 
who “had been openly living with two men at once, at a 
“ public-house for a year together, and had a child of whom 
“ she was accustomed to declare, with an oath or a jest, that 
“ she did not know who was its father”—and that “ nobody 
“ could believe her on her oath,” though it was precisely this 
veracious lady whose evidence, without the slightest inquiry, 
the Times did back and authenticate, and pronounce unassail- 
able. To have to draw these two pictures—the ideal one, like 
some Ross’s miniature, stippled and tinted with all the delicacy 
and felicity of ivory and body colours—and its pendant and 
contrast, the ugly reality, the coarse, hideous, warty, sun- 
freckled, and vice-brazened “photograph of that sweet lass of 
Boyn Hill—must have been a sad trial. Of course there 
was no choice but to flounder out of it. Some dodge must 
be attempted—some account given—some plea entered; and 
so a famous hand was commissioned on Monday last to 
break the fall of the blundering acrobat of August. If the 
affair were a merely personal matter, it would be easy enough 
to hint that such an accident is likely to shake the doctrine 
of daily infallibility. Confidence in our instructors reels 
under the shock of having to accept, first, the doctrine of 
August, and then the doctrine of September. The public 
swallow is not very discriminating, but it can hardly be 
asked to assimilate this inconsistent provender. 

After all, we quite agree that there is a “sell” in the 
whole thing—only it is not Mr. West who has sold the 
Leading Journal. With its knowledge of the world, and of 
many men and many ways, we wonder that a little suspicion 
did not light upon the hoaxers. Mr. Grestry, with his solemn 
prosing, and Mr. West, with his transparent simplicity—to 
say the least of it—are not the sort of persons to have 
offended in this line. It is not in them. But there are cha- 
racters in the religious world, perhaps, quite as mischievous 
as curates who will go prying into houses, whether of widow 
or matron. And the 7imes might possibly have suspected the 
existence of a class of Christians, at least as old as apostolic 
times, who are “not only idle, but tattlers also and busy-bodies, 
“ speaking things which they ought not,” and who “ wander 


“about from house to house.” Very possibly the model 
curate may often overdo the thing ; but we are quite certain 
that the pattern modern “ visitor” is a social nuisance even 
more intolerable. Of the two, the poor have a greater right 
to complain of Mrs. ELLEN than of Mr. West ; and somehow 
the moral with which we have been enlightened, that it is 
only the duty of the clergy to visit the sick when they are 
sent for, is a little out of keeping with the suggestion which, 
unless we are mistaken, was urged in a leading article of 
the Times, that every clergyman was to keep a diary of the 
hours which he spent in instructing the ignorant and visiting 
the poor, which diary was to be open to the inspection of the 
Bishop and the parish vestry. Be this, however, as it may— 
whether the zeal of curates does or does not overrun their dis- 
cretion—most assuredly we had rather stand the chance of 
baffling their insidious visits than commit the poor to the 
tender mercies of Mrs. Eten and Mr. Ciarke of Maidenhead. 
Among social evils, that of “ visiting ladies” who loiter at 
the bottom of the stairs, and gossip with a professed drunken, 
swearing, lying adulteress about the clergyman of the parish, 
and who accept from such a wretched creature a long 
dialogue set out in the most minute and careful style, 
stands pre-eminent. As for r silly Mr. Crarke, the 
gentleman who writes to the Windsor paper, he is beneath 
criticism ; and so is Mr. Suaw, of Stoke. A fussy, plethoric, 
self-important vicar, who prefers writing to the 7imes to the 
care of his own parish, is not uncommon. But what we say 
is, that the Times ought to have suspected this conjunction 
of authorities. A mischievous gossiping “lady who visits”— 
a forward “magistrate who writes to the local newspaper,” 
and signs himself a Protestant, and asks himself and the 
people of Hog’s Norton and Stoke Pogis “what our Church 
“is coming to?”—and a pompous, mouthing clergyman who 
asks, “Is there not a cause ?’—these are not the sort of 
people who ought to be allowed to “sell” the leading journal. 
The only excuse is, that it was the dull time of the year— 
that the crack hands were grouse shooting—and that there 
was a little miscalculation as to the extent of the public 
relish for gobemoucherie. This is the real justification of the 
journalistic mistake ; and it is an adequate one, though it 
tells inconveniently on the doctrine of infallibility. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES ON ENGLISH ROMANCE. 


URNS’ prayer that we might be enabled to see ourselves as 
others see us, has been answered by the great modern dif- 
fusion of periodical literature to a very surprising extent. We 
receive from day to day, from week to week, from month to 
month, and from quarter to quarter, endless information as to what 
different people think of us. To say nothing of novels—the prin- 
cipal aim of which may be described as that of giving brilliant 
exhibitions of almost every conceivable of character, accom- 
panied by the broadest hints as to the opinion which the writer 
entertains of them—writers of every calibre are constantly 
racking their ingenuity to discover points of national or indi- 
vidual character which they may take for the texts of direct 
special disquisition. An instance of this is afforded by an article 
in the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, in which a 
writer, who adopts the signature of Arthur Dudley, gives us a 
dissertation on ‘* Anglo-Saxon Romance,” suggested by a review 
of Mr. Charles Reade’s novel, Jt’s never too Late to Mend, and 
Mr. Emerson’s English Traits. The general purport of the 
article ie that the two books which we i mentioned may be 
accepted as faithful accounts of the English—or rather, to use 
the author’s own phrase, of the Anglo-Saxons—and that Mr. 
Reade, in eutiedi, has succeeded in seizing and in por- 
traying very happily the leading points in our national character. 
The writer is of opinion that the basis of this character is rightly 
indicated in these works as being a combination of great romance 
with immense force of will, and that its most characteristic sphere 
of action in the present day is to be found in colonization, and 
whatever is analogous to it. Love, we are told, is the great 
mainspring of all English conduct. To marry the womart he 
loves is the great object which every young Englishman pro- 
poses to himself. It 1s this which drives young Englishmen all 
over the world, and inclines them to undertake every sort of 
difficult and dangerous enterprise, and gives the nation that 
intense energy of will which nig par it from every other 
race in the world. Towards the end of the article, the author 
qualifies the romance of this theory by bringing us down to very 
prosaic considerations. If emigration ceased to be available for 
‘les cadets de famille,” we should have to give up the “law of 
primogeniture;” and that would involve the sacrifice of love- 
matches, which would degrade the national character and dooteey 
the force of the national will. It is curious to find that, after all, 
the rule in Shelley's case and Fearne on Contingent Remainders 
are the true basis of our national greatness. 
The whole theory, from beginning to end, is an odd instance of 
that ingenious, miodotbte, and cultivated extravagance which is 
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so common in the present day, and which the popularity of such 
writers as Mr. Emerson and Mr. Reade—and they have much 
in common—has a strong tendency to produce. Every single 
member of the theory is a caricature of the most delusive nature. 
To begin at the paaenine, why substitute the word “ Anglo- 
Saxon” for “ English?” It is a mere American vulgarism, and 
avery incorrect one. There neither is, nor ever was, such a 
race as the Anglo-Saxons. The Angles lived in one part of 
England, and the Saxons in another; they were mixed up with 
Celts, Danes, and Normans; and all these and some other tribes 
had been fused into a stock as arg am! national and indivi- 
dual as any race in the world, and radically distinct from any 
one of its component members, for full 500 years before there 
was a single English colony in North America. The Americans 
might as well call themselves Welsh, Scotchmen, or Yorkshire- 
men, as Anglo-Saxons; and as there is no more difference between 
an Englishman and an Anglo-Saxon, in the modern and vulgar 
sense of the word, than there is between a Frenchman and a 
native of France, we infinitely prefer the older, the simpler, 
and the more honourable title. Passing from this com- 
mon but somewhat offensive misnomer, can anything be 
more characteristic of the loose way in which people speculate in 
the present day about national character than the choice of two 
such writers as Mr. Reade and Mr. Emerson as guides on the 
subject? Mr. Emerson’s English Traits is a mere set of 
oratorical commonplaces, such as American lecturers delight in, 
made to look striking by the artifice of turning them into direct 
assertions. Mr. Emerson had obviously filled his head with a 
conception of the regular stage Englishman—a man of immense 
will and vigour, full of quick feeling and animal spirits, a sort of 
incarnation of the lust of the eye and the pride of life. So com- 
pletely had he taken up this notion, that he implies in different 
assages of his book that Englishmen either do or lately did 
bitually sell their wives, that we man our fleet by press-gangs, 
and that we still visit heretics with secular punishment. Having 
got his theory of England and the English, he coolly affirms 
that he derived it from his observations made during a visit to 
England, which, if we remember rightly, lasted only a few 
months. His book ismerewords. It would take many years to 
collect the evidence necessary to prove a single page of it. 

As for Mr. Reade’s novels, if there is one thing about them 
clearer than another, it is that they are written entirely on French 
models. The violent situations, the glaring colours, the short 
sentences, the swagger and the bombast are all imitations of M. 
Dumas. It is hard to understand the simplicity which can 
accept It’s Never too late to Mend as a series of pictures of 
English men and women as they are. We will venture to say 
that not a single character nor a single transaction in the whole 
book can be accepted as a fair representation of English life. The 
most favourable account which can be given of it is that it is a 
clever and well-constructed but violent melodrama, always trem- 
bling upon the verge of absurdity, and not unfrequently falling 
over it. Itclosely resembles the Comte de Monte Cristo or the 
Trois Mousquetaires, and it would be, just as absurd to draw 
general et se et about the French character from the sayings 
and doings of Dantés, or Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, as to attach 
any importance to ag is Ta of the many heroes of 
It’s Never too late to Mend. It is, however, upon this founda- 
tion that the criticisms of the writer in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes principally repose, though their relation to them is 
rather that of a sermon to a text than that of a verdict 
to evidence. For example, Mr. Reade makes George Fielding, the 
farmer, emigrate to Australia with Mr. Winchester the young 
squire, because both of them are in love, and want to make 
money enough to marry; and M. Dudley remarks that nothing 
can be more “ typical” than the way in which the young aristo- 
crat and the farmer understand each other, or than the motive 
which acts upon each of them. We do not blame Mr. Reade 
for following the canons of his art. Of course, every one is in 
love inanovel, and all his actions flow from that fact. Of course, 
moreover, people make confidences to each other in such situa- 
tions which they never make in real life. If they did not do so, 
how could the readers of the novel know what they were about ? 
But it is surely the height of simplicity for a serious writer in a 
journal like the Revue des Deux Mondes to found upon such 
transparent literary artifices the strange conclusions to which we 
have referred. Can any reasonable person seriously maintain that 
the great bulk of theemigrants who haveleft this country for theco- 
lonies went there because they werein love? A large proportion 
of the early settlers went because they could not help it. I elony, 
and not love, was their ruling passion, and the Crown Courts had 
much more to do with their exodus*than the law of primogeni- 
ture. Love is, indeed, referred to in the literature of the emi- 
grants, but it is not in an exulting tone. The following was one 
of the most popular utterances of the early colonial muse :— 

My curse rest on you, Justice Bailey, 
And gentlemen of the jury also, 
For transporting me fun the arms of my Polly 
For twenty long years, as you know. 
Even when we come to what one of the Governors called with 
exquisite, and, let us hope, unconscious irony, “ the undetected 
part of the population,” we shall find that they belonged, for the 
most part, to a class which has little to do with romance. The 
hundreds of thousands who left this country in 1847 and 1848 
were mostly composed of starving Irishmen, who had loved not 


wisely, but too well—as their enormous families and the potato 


famine conclusively proved. The Emigration Office had plenty 
of work in those days, but it was not, either as related to 
England or to Ireland, of a very romantic character. Many 
thousands of poor men and women went to Canada, or to 
Australia, not in order to marry, but in order to live. The next 
great tide of emigration set in with the gold discoveries; and 
there, again, there could be no possibility of mistake as to the 
motive which took people abroad. It was the combined action 
of the thirst for excitement and the thirst for rapid and doubtful 
gain. There were, no doubt, a considerable sprinkling of cadets de 
Jamille amongst this class of emigrants, but it would be absurd to 
suppose that any large number of them went abroad in order to 
return and marry at home. In every instance it was a daring, 
and for educated men it was generally a rash action to go to the 
gold diggings, but it would in almost every case have been 
mere hair-brained folly for such a man to go there if he meant to 
come back rich enough tobe married. In almost every case such 
a step would have been equivalent to breaking off an engagement, 
for it amounted simply to investing a man’s whole property in 
buying a lottery-ticket at the antipodes, and going there to look 
after it. There is one kind of emigration which is confined to 
persons who may be called cadets de famille, and it is worth 
noticing that, in deciding upon it, the prospect of marriage has 
never in any instance any influence whatever. No one goes to 
India to marry. Till quite lately, the choice of the civil service 
as a profession had to be made at sixteen or seventeen, and the 
young civilian was on his way out before he was twenty. 

No one, of course, either can deny, or would wish to deny, that 
the adoption of the principle tliat marriage ought to be based on 
mutual attachment, and not on money considerations, is a most 
important element in the English character, nor that it tends to 
enrich and fortify it; but instead of its being the basis of our 
national energy it is only one of its manifestations. No one 
would marry for money, instead of marrying for love, if he had 
confidence in his power of earning what money he wanted. It 
is the energy which causes the marriages, and not the marriages 
which cause the energy ; and both the one and the other would 
survive, with perfect indifference, the repeal of that wonderful 
“law of primogeniture” which is in the singular position of being 
the palladium of all that we hold most dear, though it is not 
encumbered with the attribute of existence. 

Even with respect to the energy of the English character, we 
must altogether repudiate Mr. Reade’s evidence in favour of it. 
A man who writes a novel gives people strong characters, just as 
he gives them great muscular strength, but the one is just as 
unreal as the other. M. Dudley accepts all Mr. Reade’s person- 
ages with a good faith whichis astounding. He even goes so far 
as to assert that when Mr. Eden, the handsome and noble clergy- 
man, writes letters full of the most elaborate unction and 
apostolic benignity to a pretty girl who is engaged to be married 
to a man in Australia, he is doing nothing but what is perfectly 
right and natural in an “ Anglo-Saxon” point of view, and that 
such ‘“‘holy friendships” are both common and honourable in 
England. “Tell it not to the fathers and brothers of England,” 
as the Zimes observed to Mr. Gresley. If Susan’s letters had 
been discovered by her father or mother, the “ holy friendship” 
would have had to come to a very orthodox, or to a very 
abrupt conclusion upon the shortest possible notice. In 
his saintliness, as in his energy and his love, Mr. Reade 
is a sort of literary Jack Pudding. He makes English 
ople do all sorts of surprising things, just as he made 
rench people, elephants, and hyenas exaggerate what he con- 
ceived to be their natures. But the exaggeration only attracts by 
its extravagance—it conveys no notion of the truth. A person 
who had seen a picture of a giant as tall and black, as the son 
says, as Rouen steeple, would have no better notion of a 
man than his neighbours. Strength of character, like strength 
of body, is a very complex thing, and its nature cannot be 
inferred from any number of novels. They are not the 
materials from which sound opinions can be formed as to the 
character of a great nation. Long personal experience and ve 
wide reading is the only means of obtaining that knowledge, and, 
in = of fact, no one does possess it except in a very limited 
and partial manner. No human creature can say what the 
English national character really is, any more than he can tell 
what the Atlantic Ocean looks like it a man will look into 
himself, he will find that even in that microcosm there are 
mysteries enough to reduce him to helpless silence; and how 
is it possible that he should ever know what is the aggregate 
result of the twenty or thirty millions of inaccessible mysteries 
which collectively constitute the nation to which he belongs, ex- 
cept in their broadest and vaguest results ? 


STEIN’S STATUE. 


| has recently been announced that the Prussian Government 
has determined to commemorate, by a public monument, one 
of the noblest names that adorn the annals of Prussia. It is, 
however, somewhat remarkable that the claims of one so illus- 
trious should have been ignored for more than a quarter of a 
century. It may perhaps be explained, if we recollect that, 
eminent as were the services of Stein in the war of German 
emancipation, he belonged to a party and represented opinions 
which have never found much favour with the Absolutist courts 


since the days of the Treaties of Vienna. The Liberals of Prussia 
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have always desired to offer this public acknowledgment to the 
memory of one who did so much for Prussia in the hour of herhumi- 
liation; but other interests have hitherto prevented the accom- 

lishment of what is now but an act of tardy justice. During the 
ast forty years, the sculptor’s chisel has been actively employed 
in decorating the cities of Germany with all sorts of monuments. 
August electors, generals, poets, and musical composers, in bronze 
or in marble, adorn the wide streets of German towns, and even 
oy is frequently called in to add to the marble population 
of the country. It seems strange enough, therefore, that Stein 
alone of the great men of the century has not been duly honoured 
in his own country. It would have been less surprising if this 
neglect had occurred in Bavaria, where an enlightened prince 
excluded the statue of Luther from the Valhalla. But it is surely 
far from creditable to Prussia, the seat of the civilization and 
intellectual activity of Germany, that considerations of the most 
petty kind should have delayed the performance of an act of 
public duty. It is, however, satisfactory to see that good sense 
and right feeling have prevailed at last, and that the Prussian 
Government is neither afraid nor ashamed to have public atten- 
tion called to the memory of a statesman who obtained for the 
Prussian people a large instalment of political rights, and who 
prepared the way for the introduction of measures of a much 
more sweeping and democratic character than those which it 
was his good {fortune to carry in his lifetime. 

In the great epic of the wars of the French Revolution, there 
is no episode more interesting or more instructive than the part 

layed by Prussia. That kingdom was a striking example of the 
mae of administrative excellence and military power which 
may be reached by a small state ruled by an intelligent despot, 
who, at the same time, had the advantage of being the most 
accomplished commander of his age. When the French Revolu- 
tion broke out, the reputation of Prussia, and possibly the conceit 
of its Government, was unbounded; but the Prussians were 
trading on the memory of a capital which they no longer pos- 
sessed—the vast ability and unscrupulous energy of Frederick 
the Great. It was quickly seen that the Prussia of Frederick 
the Great, without himself, was a thing of small account in 
Europe. Nothing could be more abjectly humiliating than 
the policy of that country from the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary war to the fatal campaign of- Jena. After a career of 
unequalled duplicity and tergiversation, the Prussian monarchy 
at last committed itself to the struggle with Napoleon; and 
in one day the army, and with it Prussia, was conquered. Those 
signal defeats, and the consequent subjugation of the country, 
showed how completely the system of Frederick the Great had 
failed to provide for the due development of the forces of the 
monarchy. He had created a fine army, and an_ intelligent 
bureaucracy ; but he had not made a nation out of the different 
territories that were under his sway. He had ruled with vigour 
and with iron justice ; but though professedly a liberal in politics, 
and though absolutely free from all taint of religious bigotry, he 
achieved little for the development of the national life of Prussia. 
Feared and respected both at home and abroad, he had great 
opportunities in the latter years of his reign. His foreign affairs 
he could regulate by the old methods of war and diplomacy, in 
each of which he was no doubt superior to the other princes of 
that century ; but in his home policy he was very little in advance 
of the other Governments of Germany. He left behind him, it is 
true, a school of good generals, and a highly-trained army; but 
he also left the bulk of the nation in a state of vassalage. By the 
concentration of authority in the servants of the Crown, he had 
broken down the old feudalism completely ; and that institution, 
often difficult to deal with in quiet times, but always of inesti- 
mable value in periods of war and foreign invasion, had not been 
replaced by a political society enjoying the rights and privileges 
of freedom and social equality. Therefore it was that, when the 
army was defeated, the country was conquered. If Prussia was 
ever to recover from her one umiliation, and ever to regain the 
honour which in the eyes of Europe she had lost, it must be by 
granting a large measure of liberty to the middle and lower 
classes, by teaching the people that they had still something worth 
preserving, and that they ought to risk everything for a cause 
which had now become their own. This task fell to the share of 
Hardenberg, Stein, and Scharnhorst; but Stein at once, with 
eminent sagacity, perceived the principles which alone could 
gave Prussia. Shortas his tenure of power was, it was signalized 
by many large measures of political reform. It is the lot of few 
men to achieve so much, and seldom has any minister been able 
to inaugurate so many important changes and to witness also 
the valuable fruits produced by them. 

Charles Freiherr von Stein was born in Nassau, in 1756. He 
was destined to, and educated for, official employment. At 
twenty-five years of age, he was appointed Director of Mines in 
Westphalia, in which situation his zeal and abilities as an ad- 
ministrator speedily attracted the attention of Frederick the 
Great. He was soon promoted to a more important post in the 
department of Excise and Customs ; and as his reputation conti- 
nued to increase, he was from time to time employed upon diglo- 
matic missions. At length, ins consequence of disagreements 
with Haugwitz, he felt himself obliged to retire from all public 
employment. After the Jena campaign, Hardenberg having 
been forced to resign his at the instance of Napoleon, Stein 
became first minister. is was in October, 1807. Within a 
few days after his accession to office, a number of important 
ordinances were published, The first conceded to peasantg 


and burghers the right to acquire landed property, whilst per- 
sons of noble birth were to 
traders. The nobles were rendered liable to pay direct taxes on . 
their lands, from which they had hitherto been exempted, while all 
corvées and feudal services were abolished, and persons of other 
than noble extraction were allowed to hold commissions in the 
Royal army. In addition to these wise innovations, Stein intro- 
duced the municipal system which, with slight modifications, 
has subsisted to the present day. The object of the change 
was to introduce a representative system in the election of the 
municipal authorities, and to connect as large a number of per- 
sons as possible with the control and administration of municipal 
affairs. eer ie as these measures were, they were insufficient 
for the terrible crisis which prevailed. There was great distress on 
all sides from the disasters which had overtaken the country, and 
from the exorbitant exactions of the French armies, credit was pros- 
trated, and the bulk of the population, where trade had been de- 
stroyed by the Berlin and Milan decrees, was in a state of v 
acute suffering. Under these circumstances, it was deem 
necessary to promulgate an ordinance to defer for a certain 
number of years the payment of debts. After these extreme 
measures confidence slowly returned, and the new Minister 
rapidly ce gon a well-earned popularity. The wise conces- 
sions which he had made conspired to produce a union of 
se and to satisfy the country as to the intentions of the 

ing’s Government. The vigour and ularity.of Stein’s ad- 
minuistration could not escape the watchful eye of Napoleon, who 
insisted that he should leave Prussia. The King, of course, had 
no choice, and was compelled to accept the resignation of his 
Minister, who was succeeded by the indefatigable and patriotic 
Scharnhorst, whose efforts in the war department were carried on 
with the same zeal and determination which Stein had displayed 
in every measure introduced during his short but important ad- 
ministration. 

_A man like Stein, though driven from power and banished from 
his pees’ could not, in such times, be apathetic or idle. He 
first found refuge within the Austrian frontier, and established 
himself in Bohemia, whence he could without difficulty maintain 
his communications with his personal friends and partisans. He 
was the acknowledged head of the Tugendbund, that mighty 
association of the middle classes of North Germany which pre- 
pared and to a great cogree organized the universal insurrection 
which, at Dresden and Leipzick, secured the emancipation of the 
Continent from the tyranny of Napoleon. In this work Stein 
was unwearied, and he was able to conduct it with a success 
which no other German statesman could have achieved. By his 
personal character, no less than by the measures which he: had 
triumphantly carried, he commanded completely the confidence of 
the liberal middle-class party, and he was therefore a most valu- 
able auxiliary and guide to the men who were working for the 
emancipation of their country. But at length he was obliged to 
quit the Austrian territory and flee to St. Petersburg, where he 
continued to devote all his energies to the objects which he had 
at heart. And now the great drama hurried to its econclusion— 
Nemesis had overtaken Napoleon, and the Lrussian regiments 
were marching through the fair valleys of France. Stein accom- 

anied the Prussian head-quarters. It was impossible for him to 

e inactive, and he was one of those who urged with determina- 
tion that no terms should be made with the enemy till the 
security of Europe was guaranteed. He had the rare felicity of 
seeing the results of his own labours, and of knowing that, by 
his own contemporaries at least, his efforts and sacrifices had been 
duly appreciated. 

fter the war was over, he lived in retirement until the year 1827, 
when he returned to office, which he held till his death. But his 
career really terminated with the end of the war. He had no doubt 
been looked upon by weak and timid men as a dangerous inno- 
vator, and there was no legitimate sphere of action for the ‘thief 
of the Tugendbund in the days of the Holy Alliance and the 
Congress of Verona. Unfortunately for themselves,.the German 
princes, the moment the danger was passed, fell back into a 

olicy of reaction. They dreaded the spirit of patriotism which 

ad been called into life by the insolence of French dominion, and 
by the national effort to win back liberty, and they returned to 
their old modes of government. We have seen of late years what 
has been the consequence of such fatal ignorance of the real 
litical interests of Germany. In 1848, the middle classes of 
that country contemplated, without shame or regret, the singular 
humiliation of their reigning princes, and seemed utterly indif- 
ferent to the fate of men whom they had long since ceased to 
trast or to respect. Still it is impossible to forget that the hope 
of German independence and civilization rests exclusively with 
the middle classes of North Germany; but it has been the 
fatal folly of their Governments to seek by every effort to 
crush them under military and bureaucratic systems. Happily 
the more vigorous races, like individuals, survive the folly of 
their teachers and rulers, and there is ample ground to hope 
that North Germany will yet offer to the world the spectacle of 
prosperous and powerful communities under the vigorous action 
of self-government. And those who take an interest in the cause 
of freedom and justice will ever honour the men who, like Stein, 
by wise laws and prudent concessions, contributed to rescue their 
country from degradation, and who have left their mark on the 
history of the world, and distinctly forwarded the progress of 
human society. To that class Stein essentially belonged, and 
though it may at one time have been the fashion at Berlin, 
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among a certain section of politicians, to look upon him as little 
less than a Jacobin or a Chartist, he will, we apprehend, be 
held to deserve a place among the statues on the Linden as 
much as the heroes of the Seven Years’ War and the War of 
Independence. His name will long be remembered and honoured 
by an emancipated peasantry, as it will be cherished by those 
classes to whom he was the first to offer equal rights and privi- 
leges in the political society and the public service of Prussia. 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


F the Oxford scheme of middle-class examinations were what 
its projectors originally intended it to be, it would be amply 
justified by the revelations which now and then spring up as to 
the character of ‘commercial schools.” Everybody knows the 
commercial school—or rather, every body’s ignorance of the thing 
is equal. Its esse and its genesis are alike difficult to describe. 
Like Topsy, it growed; yet perhaps, after all, it describes itself 
pretty astavabil if we would but listen to its own definition. It 
is a commercial school—a school whose difference from other 
schools is that it is commercial. It is a business—it is a thin 
to pay—a speculation to invest in. Anybody may be acommercia 
schoolmaster. A case was tried a few weeks ago which illustrates 
what we mean—Kennedy v. Hunt. Kennedy is a parrey naval 
officer, who is said to be a “ notorious schoolbroker.” The phrase 
is new; but we are all of us acquainted with the type of the 
commercial Dominie. A broken-down coal-merchant, a lawyer’s- 
clerk out of elbows and reputation—anybody who has absolutel 
nothing to do—is of the class out of which commercial school- 
masters are recruited. Mr., or rather Lieutenant, Kennedy, is 
a peculiar variety. He appears not to have more than the ordi- 
nary naval amount of letters ; but he keeps a few hundred pounds 
of balance in his hands, which he ingeniously manages so as to get, 
if we are to credit the evidence, enough means to soak himself, at 
least occasionally, with sherry and claret early of an afternoon. He 
buys a commercial school for nothing, and hires a lean and 
hungry scholar to teach, and, if capable of teaching, to fill it. 
As soon as the school is filled, he proposes to sell it at a fair 
premium, and the process is repeated. Now this, we say, is 
really and truly a commercial school; and a very good com- 
merce it is. It is buying in a cheap market and selling in a 
dear one. It fulfils the economical maxims; but, however com- 
lete an illustration of the doctrine of catallactics it rather in- 
fringes on certain characteristics of Minerva and the Muses. 
Lieutenant Kennedy may be an extreme case. He has his own 
little peculiarities—professional reminiscences of his naval career, 
which are awkward in a schoolmaster. According to the evidence 
given on the trial, he kisses his neighbour’s wife, and splices the 
main brace, as he would say—or, in the language of men, gets 
drunk in the afternoon—and a jury, as it seems, did not believe 
him on his oath. But the commercial system is illustrated by 
the case, even though the specimen is an exaggerated one. 

Mr. Kennedy quitted the navy more than thirty years ago— 
therefore he is not likely to be very young or very active. He does 
not say that he has spent these thirty years in acquiring letters— 
the contrary is inferred. What is wanted in a schoolmaster in 
the suburbs is, not the capacity to teach, but the capacity to hire 
a house. So Mr. Kennedy hires a house in Tuffnell Park, 
Holloway, and hires a schoolmaster—a Cambridge man, a Mr. 
Hlunt. Mr. Hunt is a gentleman blessed with a pretty wife, 
some literary powers and acquirements, and, we fear, very small 
means. ‘he medium of his introduction to Mr. Kennedy is a 
personage whose existence both feeds and is fed by the com- 
mercial system. “ The Rev. Hugh Nicholson” is “a clergyman 
and school-agent.” It turns out that his clerical character is 
very shadowy—he is a Presbyterian preacher who has never 
placed, and consequently was never ordained. But he has an 
office in the Adelphi, though not a clerical, but a commercial one. 
His function, moreover, is not only to introduce schoolmasters 
and ushers, but to be producible as a witness. He goes to 
Tuffnell Park gg where a row came off, apparently by 
appointment on Mr. Kennedy’s He sees what is conve- 
nient to be seen, and hears what is convenient to be heard. He 
sits with his back to the parties concerned. He does not see 
Mr. Kennedy kiss Mrs. Hunt, but he is appealed to when the 
crisis arrives, and when the interview ends in an assault. 
“That's actionable,” says the Rev. Hugh Nicholson at the de- 
cisive. moment; and so the action is brought, and the Rev. Hugh 
Nicholson is the principal witness. He proves the assault, but 
the “ clergyman and school-agent” does not get a verdict for his 
client. Mr. Hunt, to do him justice, seems to be a respectable 
person. His misfortune is that his necessities throw him into 
the hands of such persons as Kennedy and Nicholson. Mr. 
Hunt raises the school, in one quarter, from five boys to thirty- 
one; and all that we have to say about him is confined to t 
system in which he is involved. 

There are two aspects of this system. The one relates to “‘reve- 
rend” masters, such as Mr. Hunt—the other, to the commercial 
schools which they teach. How comes Mr. Hunt to bea clergy- 
man of the Church of England at all? He took his degree at 
Cambridge only five or six years ago; and curacies and scholastic 
employment must have pone badly with him to make him a 
client of the Rev. Hugh Nicholson, of Adam-street, Adelphi, 
school- t. Mr. Smith, the Cheltenham schoolmaster, who 
is now in prison, is an ordained clergyman. The Revue des 


Deux Mondes, in a recent article, makes a singularly unfortunate 
and mendicant parson-schoolmaster, whom it mentions by name, 
the type and example of the English clergy—the lesson (and we 
have on another occasion controverted it) being that the clergy 
have no right to marry if such pauperism attends their marriage. 
The clergy have just as little and just as much right to contract 
improvident marriages as other ._ This, however, is not our 
resent point, which is to call attention to these multiplying 
instances of pauperized gentlemen who are 
ready to do anything, and glad to do it—who hire themselves out 
as scholastic Levites to bibulous lieutenants, inscribe their names 
in a school-agent’s register, and invest in small shabby suburban 
day-schools with the munificent endowment of five pupils. There 
is, we fear, no doubt that the clerical status is sensibly, if not 
rapidly, deteriorating. The equalizing of livings and the superior 
claims of other avocations narrow the class from which the 
ministry is recruited. The Bishops, perhaps, have actual diffi- 
culties in finding candidates for orders ; and we must make up our 
minds to one result of the present ery for working clergy. A 
clergy is a cheap clergy ; and a cheap and poor body of men will 
constantly be producing cheap and poor shifts, and scrambles, and 
scandals. Mr. Smith, who marries the housemaid, and Mr. Hunt, 
who delivers himself over to Messrs. Nicholson and Kennedy, are 
not the sort of thing which we expect to find in the clergy of the 
Church of England. But we must make up our minds to them ; 
and as times go on—as the cry for leavening the masses homcopa- 
thically, that is, setting, in plain words, snobs to preach to 
snobs, a its fruit—we must take the consequences with the 
rinciple. 
- In France and Ireland, we all know that the hold which the 
Roman Catholic Church has on the middle and lower classes is 
derived from’ the fact that every poor family has its clerical 
representative. This does no great harm to the State, but, in its 
way, a great amount of good to the Church, by attracting cor- 
porate or, at least, class sympathies, when the only difficulty 
about a poor curé is that he is very greasy, very dirty, and very 
impure in his accents and idioms as well as his hair. He keeps 
his dirt to himself; and a bachelor priest can find bread and 
onions at 40/. a-year. But in England we must have a married 
man for our munificent regulation figure of 150/. a-year as incum- 
bent, and 8o0/. as curate. Be itso. We must take him with his 
consequences ; and among those consequences are debt, starva- 
tion, Puffnell Park day-schools, and the Rey. Hugh Nicholson’s 
agency. Mr. Smith, ir. Hunt, and Mr. Chatto (of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes), are illustrative men. They fulfil and prove 
a principle. It is one which we cannot avoid, but which we 
may profitably ponder upon. We are now only just at its begin- 
nings. 
The other social point illustrated in Kennedy v. Hunt is the 
miserable character of commercial schools. Itis calculated, from 
data given in Mann’s educational census, that there are at least 
10,000 of these commercial schools in England—10,000 schools 
affecting to be above our national and parish schools, and edu- 
eating, or rather pretending to educate, at least 200,000 boys. 
These are the great feeders of the lower ranks of the middle 
classes. Our retail tradesmen are brought up mostly in esta- 
blishments of which Lieutenant Kennedy’s, we fear, is no exce 
tional instance. ‘The keeper of the commercial academy appeals 
to commercial interests. e buys a business, and improves it as 
he can; he gets a clever foreman—Mr. Hunt or the like; he 
advertises and puffs his wares ; he attracts custom to his shop, and 
then sells the concern at a profit. He gets all that he can out of 
his customers and his shopmen—he gives as small measure, and 
sweats his assistants, as he can. This is the commercial school. 
It pleases the commercial mind. The schoolmaster invests—-he 
has a ware to sell—he depends on interests which tailors and oil- 
men comprehend and >. The commercial schoolmaster 
is very often himself a broken-down tradesman—he understands 
and pF sah the tradesman’s mind. He has a commercial school 
for the commercial classes, upon commercial principles. It would 
be no discredit if it were known that the pedagogue was a 
veteran lieutenant, and that he had only engaged in the school. 
master’s trade because it paneer less capital than would be 
wanted for stocking a chandler’s shop. ‘The character of the 
school does not suffer, though it comes out that there is such a 
class as that of school-brokers, and that Lieutenant Kennedy is 
one of them. ‘There is nothing in all this foreign to the retail 
interests and instincts; and the boy educated under such a 
system is likely enough to perpetuate it. We are quite prepared 
to admit that this evil of commercial schools is felt werd The 
College of Preceptors is doing something to elevate the subordi- 
nate, ranks of schoolmasters; the revival of many of the old 
endowed grammar-schools is tending to break up the monopoly 
of the commercial academies; and the trained certificated masters 
of elementary schools are jostling the enterprising lieutenants 
and —— out of their calling. Education must be volun- 
tary; and while voluntary, it will always be made a business of. 
It is too late to think of anything but free-trade in teaching, 
nor can we hope, as yet, to get registration or the inspector into 
these ai speculating institutions. We cannot, as in the 
parallel and scarcely more important department of public health, 
compel evens schoolmaster to pass some hall or college before he 
is permitted to practise on the minds and intellects of the whole 
community. We nrust not expect to have our schoolmasters, like 
our apothecaries and doctors, examined and licensed before 
presume to open a know But in an 
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blic feeling, and in a few more such revelations as Kennedy v. 
Hunt to elucidate the present system we ma lace = eventually 
find a substantial remedy of a grave evil. The Oxford examina- 
tions for A.A. will only supersede one quackery by another. 


THE CAUSES OF MORTALITY. 


SAN ITARY practice is a long way behind sanitary science, and 
yet the science itself is not very far advanced. Until quite re- 
cently, the mass of the people did not know or believe that there 
was much harm in neglecting cleanliness. Now, we have advanced 
one step beyond this. Thanks to the diligent pertinacity of sani- 
tary teachers of every kind, it is beginning to be understood that 
dirt implies disease, and that foul air and filthy water are poison- 
ous as well as nasty. Not that people are really acting very 
generally on this belief; but the theory is accepted, and a little 
ae and perseverance will perhaps make cleanliness 
the rule in the great majority even of the households of the poor. 
When once the public nianufactories of pestilence, with the 
Thames at the head of them, are put under stringent discipline, 
the aggregate of private laboratories of infection may be expected 
to diminish pretty rapidly both in number and intensity. Small 
as the advance has yet been, there are unmistakeable signs that 
the prevailing practice is beginning to approach nearer than it 
has done to the fecognised demands of the science. In 
— of all adverse influences, the general death-rate of 
e country does diminish; and even London, with its rapidly 
growing population, is more healthy at the present moment 
it was years ago, when the great sewer was only a 
rather dirty river. There is not, indeed, much to boast of in this, 
for out of every twenty-five deaths it seems that ten are fairly at- 
tributable to preventible causes, among which filth, in one shape or 
another, is one of the mostactive. But the improvement, such as 
it is, ought to stimulate those who cultivate the science of these 
matters to new exertions. While people were absolutely ignorant 
of the essentials of healthy existence, it was perhaps enough to hold 
forth in one perpetual discourse on the virtues of cleanliness. 
Hitherto sanitary science has got very little beyond this one 
elementary principle. It has pointed out the fatal influence of 
accumulations of putrefying filth, and it has warned us against 
the poison breathed in a foul atmosphere, and laid ,on to 
every house that is supplied with impure water. But it has done 
searcely anything more; and having traced one or two of the 
most fatal sources of disease, it has seemed so delighted with its 
discovery as to give up the search for less rudimentary know- 


ledge. 

t paper recently goo by Dr. Greenhow, the lecturer on 
Public Health at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and presented by Mr. 
Simon to the General Board of Health, may be regarded as the 
commencement of a more complete and scientific mode of inves- 
tigating the facts of sanitary science. Dr. Greenhow says, with 
truth, that at the time when he entered upon his present duties, 
two years ago, no systematic endeavour had been made to inves- 
tigate critically the causes of death in unhealthy places, and to 
refer the diseases which swell the death-rolls of such places each 
to its special cause. The excessive mortality of unhealthy towns 
had, upon inadequate proof, been referred to a few only of the 
more prominent evils atm ee upon the aggregation of men 
into urban communities; and the particular iseases that occa- 
sioned this mortality had been hastily inferred from data equally 
inconclusive. The newly-appointed lecturer thought that to 
repeat merely the hasty assertions that had previously made 
up the chief portion of current sanitary literature, and to 
descant only on the more obvious causes of mischief to 
the public health that are’ patent to every observer, would 
be to fail in the performance of the duty he had undertaken. 
He accordingly set to work thorou bly to sift the enormous 
mass of available data which had een accumulated by 
the Registrar-General, and the first result has been the 

aper now published, which has enriched the science of 
Realth with a very important aggrepate of substantially new, 
and often unexpected conclusions. The line of inquiry which 
Dr. Greenhow has followed will in all eee | ead to 
results much more precise than any which are yet reached; 
but independently of the stimulus which they must give to further 
inquiry, the discoveries made by the Doctor's investigations are 
in themselves a great advance on the previous position of sani- 
tary science. The tendency of particular occupations to impair the 
health of the population, and what is even worse, to produce a 
continuous deterioration of race, is shown to be far more serious 
than had been imagined ; and in future the conditions of daily 
labour must be regarded as not less important in their bearing 
on the public health than the mysteries of drainage, ventilation, 
and water supply, which have hitherto almost engrossed the 
attention of sanitarians. 

The broad facts which form the basis of all inquiries into 
the health of our population are these. If we all lived on 
until we died by the only strictly natural death—old age— 
less than 250,000 of the population of England and Wales would 
be carried off every year. If the condition of the whole country 
were equal to that ob the most favoured localities—such, for in- 
stance, as the little watering-place of Eastbourne, where the 
annual death-rate is only 15 per 1000—the whole mortality of the 
year would be under 300,000. Again, if the death-rate of the 


country were not greater than that of the million of inhabitants 


of its healthiest districts, the annual loss of life would be under 
330,000. The year 1857 was a rather favourable specimen, and 
yet the number of deaths exceeded 420,000. We may, therefore, 
classify the whole harvest of death roughly as follows :—250,000 
deaths are absolutely unavoidable ; 50,000 more must be attri- 
buted to congenital defects of constitution and other influences 
which cannot practically be escaped, though a gradual improve- 
ment in the state of the population would ultimately reduce this 
number by strengthening the vitality of the children born into the 
world. Another 30,000 must be set down to causes which are only 
escaped in a few exceptionally healthy places ; and, finally, 90,000 
more are to be attributed to sources of disease not only avoidable, 
but which are to that extent actually avoided by an entire million 
of the population. What are the causes which produce this excess 
of 120,000 deaths, i.e. 28} per cent., of the mortality of the 
whole country? This is the question which Dr. Greenhow 
has examined and approximately solved. We need not dilate on 
the most extensive of the evil influences at work—filth. Its opera- 
tion has long been recognised, and the manifestations by which 
its presence is indicated are cholera, diarrhwa and dysentery, 
typhus and typhoid fever. Putrefying animal refuse, finding its 
way into the system through the air we breathe and the water we 
drink, is the immediate cause of choleraic disorders, and the pos- 
sibility of reducing their fatality to an insignificant amount, even 
in the case of an epidemic attack, has been abundantly demon- 
strated. A remarkable example is noticed by Mr. Simon in his 
observations on Dr. Greenhow’s paper. Newcastle and Tyne- 
mouth are in close and constant communication. In the year 
1849, the cholera mortality, both at Tynemouth and Newcastle, 
was extremely heavy. In the epidemic of 1853, Newcastle was 
the scene of a still more frightful mortality. But in the mean- 
time Tynemouth had been most efficiently cleansed under the 
direction of the local Board of Health, of which Dr. Greenhow 
was chairman. The contagion reached the borough, but, thanks 
to the precautions which had been teken, it produced only a com- 
paratively mild form of diarrhea, and there were but four fatal 
indigenous cases of cholera. Typhus is still more manageable than 
diarrheal diseases, and there is, perhaps, scarcely any exaggera- 
tion in the dictum which Mr. Simon quotes from a French army 
a9 who was present during the prevalence of typhus in the 

‘rench army in the Crimea, and summed up his experience of the 
in this sentence: pourrait le faire nditre et mourir & 
volonté.” 

But cholera and typhus, with their kindred diseases, produce 
only about twelve per cent. of the entire mortality of the country, 
while pulmonary affections cause twice as many deaths ; and the 
nervous diseasesof children, of whichconvulsions may be considered 
the type, are accountable for about nine per cent. of the annual 
deaths, or just three quarters of the fever and cholera mortality. 
These two causes are together nearly three times as fatal as fever 
and cholera, which have hitherto been so exclusively considered ; 
and although they may not be to the same extent controllable, 
Dr. Greenhow’s tables seem to prove that they also are largely 
attributable to artificial causes. The primary evidence of a 
disease being preventible is to be found in its irregularity. If it 
is much more — in some places than in others, the dif- 
ference must be attributed to local causes, and all local causes 
except climate (and even that to some extent) are essentially 
artificial. If we take only the large registration divisions, we 
find the mortality from pulmonary disease varying from about 
twenty to twenty-seven per cent. of the whole mortality ; but of 
the smaller districts there are some where the rate is as low as’ 
fourteen, and others in which it reaches thirty-four per cent. 
The minimum percentage for one sex is little more than twelve, 
and the maximum is forty-three. It is obvious that varia- 
tions such as these must be owing to artificial causes, among 
which density of population may be reckoned, but the most 
a differences appear to be due to the nature 
of the prevailing occupations. The contrast between manu- 
facturifg and agricultural districts is very striking, though 
not always uniform; and there are some kinds of labour which 
appear to have an excessive influence in the production of pul- 
monary disease. This branch of Dr. Greenhow’s inquiry is very 
fully developed, and may become the means of introducing im-. 
provements calculated to mitigate the consequences of many 
unhealthy employments. 

But a still more remarkable evidence of the mischief caused 
by unfavourable conditions of labour is to be found in the 
— of the nervous diseases of infants. The variations 
in the fatality of this class of diseases are enormous. In 
some cage they are ten times veh as in others; and 
even when the comparison is restri to comparatively large 
areas, we find such contrasts as between Duckinghaushing, 
Cumberland, and Herefordshire—where these diseases do not 
cause one annual death for every thousand of the population 
—and the West Riding of Yorkshire, where they are just 
three times as destructive. The prevailing cause of this kind 
of mortality is to be traced to the conditions of factory- 
labour. The parent is enfeebled, and reduced to a low state 
of vitality by the unhealthy life which he leads ; and the noxious: . 
influence is perpetuated in the child, who is born with a* 
weakly constitution, and falls an easy victim to diseases which’ 
robust infants escape or survive. The number of deaths 
from this cause is no measure of the mischief; fer wherever an. 
excessive infantile mortality prevails, it is certain that the sur 
yiving children must be inferior in stamina to the average popu- 
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lation. We have here a constantly operating source, not only of 
mortality, but of deterioration of race, and it is even more im- 
portant to check an evil of this kind than to diminish the inten- 
sity of epidemics which carry men off in the prime of a 
healthy existence. There can be little doubt that the injurious 
consequences of many manufacturing occupations may, by 
proper care, be greatly alleviated, and Dr. Greenhow’s paper can 
scarcely fail to direct attention to the possible remedies for the 
deteriorating effects of many forms of modern industry upon the 
vigour of the English race. A comparison of successive years 
seems to show that these fatal influences are progressing, and 
there can be no more important division of sanitary science than 
that which seeks to discover the means of arresting an influence 
more insidious and more fatal than the epidemic attacks which 
cause so much alarm. By giving so much prominence to this 
hitherto neglected portion of his subject, Dr. Greenhow’s manor 
has prepared the way for a large extension of the practical utility 
of the Science of Health. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


" Te do these things better in France,” has of late years 
become a sort of established refrain in every jeremiad 
raised on the detection of alleged abuses in this country. We 
certainly were not prepared to find that one of the few cases in 
which this saying Bas be applied with tolerable fairness should 
have reference to a branch of industry in which our pre- 
eminence over our neighbours has seldom been disputed. 
We allude to the publication of a magnificent treatise*¥—we 
might call it an a without much hyperbole—on 
French Agriculture, which assuredly is without a rival in the 
English tongue. The author, M. Gossin, Professor of Agriculture 
t the Institut Normal Agricole of Beauvais, is no mere theorist. 
To the title of “ Professeur” he adds that of “ Cultivateur.” 
For many years he was actively engaged with his brother 
in the conduct of a farm in the Ardennes, which under their 
auspices became the model farm of the a at ery after having 
been one of the worst. M. Gossin’s whole heart and soul are 
evidently wrapt up in the pursuit for which, in his boyhood, he 
had abandoned the “ carricre de la magistrature.” In keeping 
with the twofold aspect under which the author appears before 
us, is the division of the work itself into two parts—a theoretical 
and a practica). In the former—which seems to be the feeblest, 
as it is likewise by much the shortest in the book, oceupying 
only forty-six out of four hundred pages—agriculture is regarded 
from its moral, social, and religious point of view. The colour- 
less platitudes over which the reader’s languid attention is, in 
this part, too frequently allowed to glide, must not discourage 
him from continuing his perusal. Indeed, we should advise 
him to commence at once with Part II. This is divided into 
five sections, thus enumerated by their author :—‘ Dans la 
remiere, par un coup d’e@il sur la marche et sur les besoins 
e la végétation, sur la nature des terres, enfin sur nos 
différentes régions climatériques, nous chercherons 4 déterminer 
les circonstances naturelles qui influent sur notre agriculture. 
Dans Ja seconde, nous passerons en revue les nm og opérations 
agricoles, travaux de culture, apport de substances fertilisantes, 
assainissements, irrigations, &c. Dans la troisiéme, nous ex- 
aminerons toutes les plantes cultivées en grand sur le territoire 
national. La quatritme aura pour objet l'économie du bétail et 
la description des races d’animaux qui intéressent le plus l’agri- 
culture francaise. La cinquiéme traitera de l’exploitation dans 
son ensemble et des divers systémes agronomiques.” ‘This in 
itself augurs favourably of the book; and the description falls 
far short of the alte. The value of the letter-press is 
atly enhanced by what no description can supply—namely, 
ss less than two hundred and twenty-five illustrations, many 
of which are drawn from the life by Isidore Bonheur, and his 
more famous sister Rosa. As the reader will have conjectured, 
the illustrations which bear their eminent names are confined to 
the fourth section, which deals with the live stock of the French 
agriculturist. With some of the races, vaccine, equine, ovine, 
porcine, current in France, we are quite familiar, and can 
therefore vouch for the fidelity with which the Bonheurs have 
executed their portion of the undertaking. As regards M. 
Gossin himself, it is only in some of our great Quarterlies that 
a critie would find space sufficient to appreciate his deserts. 
We trust that the encouragement he meets with both here 
and in his own country may be such as to warrant his pub- 
lishing another volume, as intimated in the Preface, on arbori- 
culture, poultry, bees, silk-worms, and fish. 
A new edition has recently been published of a poem more 
famous than read. We allude to the Zragiques of Agrippa 
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D’Aubigné.* The editor is M. Lalanne, and the collection in 
which it appears is, in a general way, a primé facie guarantee for 
the excellence of the edition. Ifthe Zragiques were more read 
by Englishmen, we think they would obtain a greater popularity 
here than in France, where the writer's religious tenets, and 
somewhat uncouth, but yet masculine vigour, are less calculated 
to please than in England. It must be remembered that 
D’dubigné the poet must not be judged by D’Aubigné the au- 
thor of the Memoirs ; for in these last the animosity and fana- 
ticism of the worn-out and soured refugee had too large a part 
in warping facts and colouring theories. But the Tragiques we 
regard as one of the most remarkable productions of the sixteenth 
century, photographing as it does the infamous profligacy which 
defiled the court and reign of Henri III. There is a mixture 
of epic grandeur and satiric invective in this noble poem, which 
renders it, so far as we know, all but unique. We repeatedly 
meet with lines and passages which show the touch of a master 
hand. What a picture, for example, of wrong and robbery lord- 
ing it over truth and justice, we have in the nervous line— 


Le méchant rit plus haut que le bon n’y soupire. 


M. Lalanne is of opinion that the editio princeps of the Tra- 
giques was published in 1616, upwards of thirty years after it 
was written, and he will not listen to Prosper Marchand’s hypothe- 
sis of an earlier edition, founded on D’Aubigné’s statement, in 
his Histoire Universelle, at the year 1593, tliat the poem contri- 
buted to the downfall of the Ligue. We confess we can scarcely 
explain this away as referring to its circulation in manuscript. 
We would rather adopt a middle course, and suppose that some 
of the earlier books or cantoes were struck off for circulation 
before the poem was collected, or indeed completed, in its present 
shape. There is another point on which we are at issue with 
M. Lalanne. He speaks of the Zagiques as being entirely lost 
sight of in the seventeenth century. This can scarcely be said 
with justice of a poem which most assuredly was nocturnd 
versata manu versata diurnd by Corneille and Racine. In 
other ven the elucidations given by the editor are useful 
enough. 

Tn the same Elzevirian collection we have the Histoire Amou- 
reuse des Gaulest by Bussy-Rabutin, to whose correspondence 
we called attention last month. The editor, M. Paul Boiteau, 
very properly remarks in his Preface—‘ Nul ne sera tenté, s'il 
l’a lue, de regarder 7’ Histoire Amoureuse comme un livre ordu- 
rier, c’est au contraire un ouvrage quia son charme et sa fine 
fleur littéraire. J’ose croire que nul ne sera tenté non plus, 
aprés avoir jeté un coup d’eil sur les notes, de douter de la 
véracité de Bussy, et de me contredire lorsque je signale l'impor- 
tance historique de son livre.” The only fault of these notes is 
that they not unfrequently assume German dimensions, and leave 
the text as a mere accessory to the surcharged page. The 
editor is evidently well versed in the seventeenth century, 
but we should have been thankful if he had taken less pains 
to show it. 

M. Antonir Roche penienet a few months back the first 
volume of a History of the Principal French Writers,t which we 
have read with much pleasure, and of which we shall gladly 
welcome the sequel. The author informs us in his preface that 
the work is adapted “A l’usage des jeunes personnes.” Had 
we skipped the preface, we are not at all sure that the fact would 
not have <n our notice. There is something so manly about 
the tone of the book—so different from the twaddle which is 
often served out virginibus puerisque—that if, on the one hand, 
it is not too strong drink for girls, it is not, on the other, too 
diluted for the use of adults of both sexes. Three introductory 
chapters conduct the reader through the Middle Ages, and the 
sixteenth century, to the seventeenth century, when the language 
passed from infancy and youth to full maturity. We then come 
to Corneille, Pascal, Mohére, Madame de Sevigné, La Fontaine, 
Bossuet, and Boileau-Despréaux, who closes the volume. Any 
one who wishes to have a lucid account of the lives, and a mas- 
terly criticism of the chefs-d’@uvre, of the writers here named, can- 
not do better than take up this unpretending volume. Not 
in vain has the author consorted with the great classics of his 
country in the seventeenth century. His style shows that he 
has made them thoroughly his own, and nothing short of a 
complete mastery over the materials before him could have 
enabled him to eschew with so much tact all such minor 
or extraneous details as were calculated to interfere with 
the general effect, and so to confuse the ideas of the reader. 
Apropos of Bossuet, it is quite a treat in these days, when the 
age Bishop of Meaux is almost flouted as a heretic use 

was not an Ultramontane, to read the honest sober praise 
awarded to him by M. Roche, who has the candour to allow 
that the author of the Variations was out in his calculations 
when he predicted that Protestantism would end in scepticism, 
and prove incompatible with good government. “ L’exemple 
de l’Angleterre, ou la foi est aussi vive et la liberté plus respectée 


* Les Tragiques. Par Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné. Nouvelle Edition, 
revue et annotée par Ludovie Lalanne. Paris: Jannet (Bibliothéque Elze- 
virienne). London: John Russell Smith. 1858. 

+ Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules. Par Bussy-Rabutin. Revue et annotée 


Paul Boiteau. Paris: Jannet (Bibliotheque ). London: 
Russell Smith. 

t Histoire des Principaux Ecrivains Francais depuis U Origine de la 

Littérature jusqu’a nos Jours. Par Antonin Roche, Directeur de I’Educa- 


tional Institute.4 Londres. Tomei. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858, 
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que partout ailleurs, suffirait seul pour donner un dementi a cette 
iction.” 

M. Roget, Baron de Belloguet, has published the first part of 
a work on the Ethnogeny of the Gauls,* which we apprehend 
will be found an important contribution to the solution of one 
of the most vexed questions about which ethnologists are ever 
wrangling. This first part is confined to philological proofs—that 
is, proofs taken from the extant remains of the various branches 
of Celtic speech. For this purpose the writer (who is evidently 
no novice in such matters, but is thoroughly accoutred even 
with German appliances) has drawn up a glossary of 321 
Gaulish words, classified according to the quarter from which 
they are derived. His principal object seems to be to upset M. 
Amedée Thierry’s theory of the Celtic races. He takes the three 
following positions as ‘Tchecieeel to the whole course of his 
inquiry :—1. L’origine Indo-Européene des langues appellées 
communément Celtiques, et encore parlées aujourd’hui, savoir le 
Gallois ou le Kymrique, dont notre Bas-Breton ou Armoricain, 
est un dialecte, et le Gaélique, divisé en Irlandais, erse ou Ecos- 
sais des hautes terres, et Manks ou patois de l’Isle de Man. 
2. L’étroite parenté de ces deux langues, le Kymrique et le 
Gaélique, attestant la tige commune dont elles sont sorties. 
Lidentité, si non absolue, du moins originelle de l'une ou 

autre de ces langues avec le Gaulois et le Breton parlés & 
l’époque de la conquéte Romaine.” One of the ablest parts 
of the book is the refutation of Holtzmann’s book called 
Kelten und Germanen (1855), and intended to show the identity 
of the two. Moke of Gand undergoes a similar process at the 
hands of M. Belloguet. 

At the ripe age of eighty-four, the illustrious veteran M. Biot 
has conferred a boon upon literature and science by giving 
to the world three volumest of Mélanges Scientifiques et Litté- 
vaires. At the present time, in particular, the attention of the 
English reader will be at once arrested by the name of Newton, 
which he meets with in the first volume, and to which M. Biot 
devotes nearly three hundred pages. On Sir David Brewster's 
Life of Newton the author is very severe, believing, as he does, 
that it reflects no credit on Newton’s memory as a man, or on 
his worth as a philosopher. ‘Il me semble étre & la fois super- 
ficiel et diffus..... Le ton d’emphase qui y régne d’un 
bout & l'autre, fatigue aussi A la longue, et de tout -cela il 

urrait malheureusement arriver qu'il fat ennuyeux.” This 
1s a judgment which we readily endorse. The earlier portion 
of the first volume opens with a charming anecdote of Laplace. 
During the first French Republic, when Biot was a tout petit 
professeur at Beauvais, his eagerness to penetrate the myste- 
rics of the universe emboldened him to write to Luplace, the first 
volume of whose Mécanique Céleste was then in the press, to beg 
that the great work might be sent to him in sheets. Laplace 

litely declined on the ground that the public should judge of 
it in its entirety. Biot replied that he was not “du public gui 
juge mais du public qui étudie,” and that, by going over all the 
vn 2 bene and solutions, he might be useful in detecting errors 
as the volumes passed through the press. To this appeal Laplace 
at once responded in the most gracious manner. At stated 
intervals Biot used to bring Laplace the corrected proofs, and 
obtain from him explanations of what seemed obscure. These, 
it was observed; were particularly called for in those parts 
where the author had evaded lengthy details by the ready 
formula, “il est aisé & voir.” The best part of the story 
is, that though called for, the details were not always forth- 
coming; and Laplace sometimes spent an hour in putting 
together the links of the argument which lay concealed under 
the mysterious phrase we have quoted. Some time after Biot 
brought Laplace some very ingenious solutions of a class of 

«aaah to which a Memoir of Euler’s had called his attention. 

lace read and approved, but persuaded Biot, not without 
difficulty, to omit some hazardous speculations in which he had 
indulged by way of corollary. He then arranged matters so 
that Biot should read and expound his Memoir, thus curtailed, 
before the Institut. The young Professor came off with flying 
colours. General Bonaparte—and greater than he, Lagrange 
and Monge—were among his hearers. The séance over, 
Laplace took young Biot home with him, and opening a 
drawer, ieinell him on some fusty yellow papers the self- 
same solutions which Biot had obtained, but which Laplace had 
kept unedited from not being able to see his way clearl 
through those very corollaries at which Biot had made 
a leap in the dark. A nobler trait of disinterested patronage we 
have never met with. The contents of the second and third 
volumes are of the most varied kind, but all are marked by 
that clearness of conception and perspicuity of diction which we 
usually meet with in the literary productions of men who have 
reached the highest summit of scientific lore through the in- 
strumentality of a mathematical training. An essay on Montaigne 
which did not get the Academic prize, leaves room for wonder 
why M. Villemain’s inferior production was more successful. 
Essays on Chemistry, on Bees, on the Aftiquity of China as de- 
termined by astronomy, biographies of Galileo, Franklin, Caven- 
dish, Malus, and Cauchy, articles on Social Economy in Nor- 


* Ethnogénie Gauloise. Par , Baron de Belloguet. Introduction— 
Preémiére ie. Glossaire Gaulois. Paris: Benj. Duprat. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1858. 

Melanges Scientifiques et Littéraires, de J, Biot. 3 vols, Paris: 
Levy. London: Jeffs, 1858, 


mandy, Scotland, and Ireland, reviews of Voyages of Discovery 
famous in the annals of science —such, together with the 
Discours de Reception at the Académie Frangaise last year, are 
the pines contents of these volumes. Covering as they do, 
by the extreme dates of their publication, a period of more than 
half a century, they have on that, if on no other account, a kind 
of “intérét philosophique,” on which their author justly insists 
in the preface. 

M. Renan has just published a second edition of the first 
volume of his Histoire Générale des Langues Semitiques,* first 
published in 1855. That so recondite a work should have been 
so rapidly sold is a proof that it has found a large circle of readers 
out of France. We do not observe any very important additions 
or modifications in this volume. The author's reply to adverse 
criticisms on his views respecting the general character of the 
Semitic peoples, and on the ethnography of certain parts of 
Western Asia, grew in his hands to oak an inordinate size, that 
he has reserved the publication of the two memoirs into which it 
is distributed for the second volume of the Histoire. The first of 
these memoirs will develope the Semitic idea of Monotheism—the 
second will endeavour to show that we must admit into the his- 
tory of the ancient world a third element, neither Semitic nor 
Arian, but as M. Renan calls it, Cuschite or Athiopian. We 
were prepared to meet with some retractation, or at aay rate, 
some modification of the author's assertion that the Semitic 
idiom has nothing in common with any of the three forms of 
cuneiform inscriptions. But in this we are disappointed. All 
we can detect of compunction is the insertion of the word peut- 
étre in the somewhat startling appellation of ‘ une langue & jamais 
perdue,” applied to the ane in which the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions are couched. In a note M. Renan informs us that a brother 
orientalist, Chwolsohn, has written to tell him that he can prove 
that the aristocratic class at Nineveh was not Semitic, but that 
the mass of the population was. This theory is so plausible as a 
means of reconciling conflicting views that we are disposed to 
look upon it with suspicion till we know more of the arguments 
on which it rests. 

From a work which scems, as it were, bowed down with the 
weight of learning it contains, we pass on to one which is light 
as gossamer. We allude toa dithyramb in 7 upon Voltaire,t 
by M. Houssaye. The work may so far be considered a 
tour de force, that the author has contrived to fill a volume of 
more than four hundred pages with declamations on an author 
with whose works he evidently enjoys a very limited acquaint- 
ance—a condition which fortunately falls in with the avowed 
intention recorded at p. 381. “Je ne critiquerai point du mot 
au mot et du livre au fivse cette Babel de la pensée sur laquelle 
l'intuition de tout le monde en sait désormais davantage que la 
science des pédants.” The book is chiefly significant as indica- 
ting, by the me pd with which it has slipped into a second 
edition, how ready a welcome is now sseculed to anything which 
savours of an apotheosis of Voltaire. 

To turn to a work of more solid worth, we invite the reader's 
particular attention to M. Chiala’s Page d’ Histoire du Gouverne- 
ment Représentatif en Piémont.{ The writer is one of the most 
distinguished of Piedmontese publicists, and any one who wishes 
to understand the politics of Turin, and the antecedents and ten- 
dencies of the omg leaders of public opinion, cannot go to 
a better guide than M. Chiala. The details respecting Cavour 
will be read with considerable interest. The following is his de- 
fence of Cavour's junction with the Left in the session of 1851 : 
—‘Un homme d'Etat doit se conduire comme le médecin qui 
o— les remédes & chaque changement de l'infirmité de son 
malade, ou, pour nous servir de la comparaison de M. d'Azeglio, 
comme le pilote qui dirige son vaisseau dans un sens quand les 
ondes sont tranquilles, et dans un autre si elles sont orageuses. 
Il y ades jours ot la tactique de Fabius Maximus sauve une 
république; il y en a d’autres ot elle la perdrait et oi elle se 
fait sentir le besoin de la tactique de Scipion. C’est dans ces 
jours difficiles qu’on peut donner la preuve sion est digne ou non 
de tehir le gouvernail de l'Etat.” He proceeds quote as 
instances of this tact and ity, the examples of Siéyés and Sir 
Robert Peel, “l'homme du fait et du moment,” as M. Guizot 
styles him. 

We have been very much pleased with a tale from the pen of 
M. Octave Feuillet. It is entitled the Roman d'un Jeune ‘Doane 
Pauvre,§ and portrays with singular beauty the heroism with 
which a young man of high family, cradled in opulence, stemmed 
the tide of adverse fortune when his father’s death left him a 

auper, concealed his ancestral name, and accepted the office of 
intendant in a wealthy family, in order that he might earn bread 
for himself and means of supporting his young sister. The 
dignity of honourable poverty has seldom been portrayed with 
more refinement and poetry of feeling; and the portrait forms a 
pleasing contrast to the idol of Mammon before which France is 
every day more and more assiduous in making her genuflexions. 


* Histoire Générale et Systme comparé des Langues Semitiques. Par 
Ernest Renan, Premiére Partie. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
os Voltaire. Par Ernest Houssaye. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: 


1858. 
Une Page du Gouvernement Représentatif en Piémont. Par M. 
Packs ana Torte Benjamin Jeffs, 1858. 
Octave Feuillet: Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauore. Paris: Michel 
London: Jeffs, 1858, Fe 
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POPULAR ASTRONOMY.* 


bey most difficult task that can be proposed to an astronomer, 
or to an adept in any other science, is to write a pop 
treatise. The prevailing idea about such works as Sir John 
Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy is, that they are designed to 
afford an easier road to some at least of the mysteries of the 
science treated of than that which is travelled by students who 
have first made themselves familiar with the mathematical lan- 
guage in which the subject is most commonly discussed. Ex- 
actly the reverse of this is the case. A popular treatise which 
pretends to give more than the most meagre sketch of an 

hysical science is not only more troublesome to write, but muc 
8 4 oe to read, than one which is expressed in the conventional 
language of mathematicians. But readers must be addressed in 
the tongue which they understand ; and if science is to be popu- 
larized at all, it can only be by setting it forth without the aids 
that depend on geometric and algebraic theorems, which are 
never likely to form the staple of ordinary schoo] education even 
under such stimulants as University examinations and A.A. de- 
grees may be supposed to furnish. If one could get accurate 
statistics of the readers of Popular Astronomies, we should pro- 
bably find that the chief benefit derived from such works accrues 
to those who have already studied the subject in a more artificial 
form. To this class of readers a work like Sir J. Herschel’s is of 
inestimable value in clearing up their views of many phenomena, 
and exhibiting the rationale of consequences which their alge- 
braic formule had rather demonstrated than explained. But 
the problem which the author of a popular treatise sets himself 
is something more ambitious than thie He desires to translate 
his science from the language in which it can most easily be stated, 
into ordinary English which every man of any education at all is 
supposed to be capable of understanding. To weed out ev 
particle of technicality, and to dispense almost entirely wit 
symbolic ianguage, though it requires some pains on the part of 
the teacher, is not the most difficult part of his undertaking. 
He must, if his work is to be intelligible to untrained students, 
find some new methods of illustrating ideas which he is forbidden 
to express in the artificial phraseology which is most appropriate 
to them. Appeals to aaker are almost the only possible sub- 
stitutes for the precise demonstrations which are so much more 
easy to give. To comprehend even the simpler truths of astro- 
nomy a certain faculty of realizing geometrical conceptions is 
essential, whether the subject be approached by the popular or 
the technical road. But it is very seldom that a mind which has 
not been cultivated by some amount of mathematical exercise is 
capable of imagining, with any degree of clearness, the compli- 
cated relations and movements which present themselves in an 
examination of our planetary system. The real test of the merit 
of any attempt to popularize the subject is to be found in the 
aptness of the illustrations with which the reader is assisted in 
grasping the geometric ideas which are essential to a compre- 
hension of the subject. ‘Imaginative power is a more important 
requisite in the author of such a work than mere scientific in- 
sight ; and we know no instance of any approach to success in 
the popularization of science which has not been mainly due to 
a gift of illustration quite as nearly allied to the poetic as to the 
scientific faculty. The ideas which the regular student is ex- 
pected to bring to the study of astronomy have to be developed 
in the reader of the popular sketch as he advances in the 
subject, and it is this which constitutes the embarrassment 
of the task. It is something like teaching one to do carpenter's 
work without tools. A naturally handy boy may carve a boat 
or a house out of a block of wood with a penknife; but his 
popular way of working, though the only one possible so long 
as he is ignorant of the mysteries of saws and planes and chisels, 
is vastly more laborious and difficult than the scientific method 
of a practised carpenter, and needs besides a larger amount of 
constructive genius. Just in the same way, it requires a clearer 
head and greater concentration of thought to master a popular 
treatise than to study the same subject with mathematical ap- 

liances; and the utmost ingenuity and resource are needed on 
the part of the instructor to save his pupil from breaking down 
in despair for want of the mathematical tools which rey not 
learned to use. 

In the preface to his Outlines of Astronomy, Sir J. Herschel 
does not attempt to disguise the effort which it costs to com- 
municate on such a subject with those who are not possessed of 
a knowledge of mathematics, and to adapt language and illus- 
trations to the necessities of such an intercourse. He compares 
the difference between the popular and the mathematical methods 
to that between pioneering a road through a wilderness, and ad- 
vancing at ease along a beaten ae ; and he warns his readers 
that the utmost pretension of his work is to place them on the 
threshold of the temple of science, and that admission to its 
sanctuary is only to be gained by a sound and sufficient know- 
ledge of mathematics, the great instrument of all exact inquiry. 
And yet, if any writer could make himself intelligible without 
this adventitious aid, it would be Sir John Herschel. Nothin 
can be more happy than the comparisons by which the dark 
places of the subject are made luminous—nothing more con- 
siderate than the careful way in which each fresh conception 
is built up, paragraph by paragraph, so as to enable the 


reader to familiarize himself with the new idea as it 
gradually unfolds itself. The chapter on the determi- 
nation of longitudes is a good illustration of the mode 
in which the comparatively easy portions of the subject are dealt 
with. The representation of the moon as the sailors’ clock in 
the heavens, recording absolute as distinguished from local time, 
is not new, and is indeed a very obvious way of illustrating the 
nature of the lunar observations by which the longitude is ascer- 
tained. But the art of the explanation consists in the ey 
natural and almost necessary steps by which the simpler con- 
trivances for determining the longitude are made to lead up to 
the method of lunar distances. e same felicity of exposition 
is equally conspicuous in the more advanced parts of the pa ore 
as, for example, in the chapters on lunar and plane rtur- 
bations. The lucid account of the problem whose solution led to 
the discovery of the planet Neptune, almost at the spot indicated 
by the calculations of Adams and Leverrier, is especially inte- 
resting, and is moreover free from any serious difficulty to 
readers who have acquired some familiarity with the geometrical 
method of representing variable functions by the ordinates of 
curves—the same device, in fact, which is now so commonly and 
advantageously ee to make the results of statistical in- 
quiries patent to the eye. Many persons will remember the 
curves by which the expectation of life at different ages is pic- 
torially represented in the Reports of the Registrar-General. 
In exactly the same way, the observed deviations in longitude of 
Uranus from its calculated course are represented by the ordi- 
nates of a curve whose abscisse indicate the corresponding longi- 
tude. A glance at the figure so constructed is sufficient to 
prove the existence of some material error in the calculated 
place of the planet. An examination of the effect of possible 
errors in the assumed eccentricity of the orbit and in the posi- 
tion of the perihelion, brings out the result that the bulk of the 
more ancient discrepancies may be accounted for by supposing 
the perihelion to have been erroneously placed in the earlier 
determinations of the elements of the orbit. A second curve 
is then constructed, on precisely the same principle as before, the 
only difference being that its ordinates measure only the resi- 
dual errors which the change of perihelion fails to account for. 
A further correction of the elements by varying the epoch and 
periodic time, exhausts the possible means of accounting for the 
observed irregularities by the assumption of hypothetical errors 
in the elements of the orbit. In this way a curve is obtained 
whose ordinates show the extent to which the wanderings of 
Uranus from his calculated place remained unexplained. A rapid 
increase of the error in longitude for several years up to 1822, 
followed by a still more rapid decrease, exhibits itself very clearly 
in the diagram, and shows that there was some influence in ope- 
ration which attained its maximum about that time, and had not 
been allowed for in the calculation of the tables in which the 
planet’s place had been laid down. These were the data upon 
which Adams and Leverrier ap mene 4 to test their hypothesis of 
the existence of an external disturbing planet, and ultimately 
indicated the position of the then unseen Neptune with sufficient 
exactness to lead to its immediate detection. The processes by 
which this marvellous result was attained did not admit of even 
a general description in a work which eschews all approach to 
mathematical difficulties. But the nature of the problem that 
presented itself is exhibited by the methods to which we have 
referred, with so much clearness as to make it comparatively 
easy for the reader to comprehend what it was that the dis- 
coverers of Neptune did, though not exactly how they did it. 

Luminous, however, as Sir J. Herschel’s explanations are, 
they will probably do more service to mathematical students 
than to the readers to whom elementary works are supposed to be 
addressed. This is the common fate of all popular treatises which 
or attempt to penetrate below the crust of science. A 
very well known illustration of this truth will be found in the 
article on Gravitation which the Astronomer Royal contributed 
to the Penny Cyclopedia. It throws a flood of light on some of 
the most refined investigations of physical astronomy. It ab- 
stains, moreover, most religiously any use of algebraical 
symbols ; but it tries the powers, not merely of casual readers, 
but even of advanced students, more severely perhaps than any 
treatise that ever was written on the subject of astronomy. Sir 
J. Herschel’s Outlines are certainly much less formidable than 
Mr. Airy’s Gravitation, but neither the one nor the other, nor 
any book that can ever be written, will fulfil the aspirations of 
those who desire to see a royal road laid down to science. 


$ THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH.* 


ORE of the oddest results of American piracy, and of conse- 
quent English retaliation, consists in the habit of diluting or 
strengthening imported literature on either side of the Atlantic 
with an infusion of proteeted indigenous matter. The publishers 
of the present volume significantly announce that “a small but 
sufficient portion of the contents has been contributed by an 
English writer,” and it is therefore possible that praise or 
criticism of any particular passage may be wholly inapplicable 
to the titular poet. Some authors might object to the adulte- 
ration of their compositions, even for the benefit of their pockets ; 


* Outlines of Astronomy, By Sir John F, W. Herschel, London: 
Longmans, 
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but it is for poets and distillers to judge whether their respective 
roducts shall be “methylated” for the purpose of meeting the 
ws which regulate or limit consumption, and it may plausibly 
be argued that an undistinguishable copy is quite as good as the 
original. Nothing can be easier than to imitate any style of 
versification which falls short of actual Poetry, nor can any 
publisher be at a loss for a client capable of remarking that— 
We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculptures, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations. 


Of course we cannot. Nobody ever supposed that money would 
convert a new purchase into an accustomed home ; but the anti- 
pve gem English writer, or his American principal, knew per- 
ectly well that hundreds of readers will only accept a revelation 
when they recognise it as a truism, and that the same incurious 
taste will admit the line, “‘ But we cannot,” as a lyrical variety 
of metre. 

“Miles Standish” and the accompanying poems may safely be 
recommended to Mr. Longfellow’s numerous admirers. Like his 
poe works, they are written with care, they exhibit amiable 

eeling, genuine though not profound thought, and a kind of 
fancy which has been cultivated so long that it has almost ceased 
to be artificial. There is probably not a single line in Mr. Long- 
fellow’s voluminous compositions which gives out the character- 
istic ring of poetry; but the considerable popularity which he 
has attained indicates the possession of some uncommon qualities. 
Young ladies prefer his verses to those of = poets, as they 
like currant wine better than Johannisberg, because the flavour 
is simpler, smoother, and less elaborate; and even the masculine 
palate perceives a certain luscious sweetness in the Golden 
Legend and Evangeline. The successful blunder of writing in the 
clumsy lilt which mimics the true hexameter has been repeated 
in “ Miles Standish;” and, as usual, the attempt to substitute 
accent for quantity leads to a frequent disregard even of the 
metrical distribution of accents. The best English or German 
hexameters can only be made into verses by scanning instead of 
reading them, and the application of the process will at once 
satisfy any accurate observer that, in scanning, the natural or 
customary accent is altogether overruled. If Mr. Longfellow’s 
hexameters were cut off at the end of the third or fourth foot, 
there would no longer be any trace of metrical arrangement, and 
it is only the recurrence of the terminal quasi-dacty] and spondee, 
always coinciding with the end of a clause or a sentence, which 
suggests the intended sing-song. The following passage in its 
mutilated state reads as unpretending prose :—*‘1’m not afraid 
of bullets, but of a thundering ‘ No;’ that I confess I’m afraid 
of, nor am I ashamed to confess it, so by must grant my 
request.” It is only when the unperceived interstices are filled 
up that the dactyli¢ element partially discloses itself :— 

I’m not afraid of bullets, nor shot from the mouth of a cannon; 

But of a thundering “ No!” point-blank from the mouth of a woman. 

That I confess I’m afraid of, nor am I ashamed to confess it ; 

So you must grant my request, for you are an elegant scholar. 


Even in the complete line, it is necessary to make use of an 
arbitrary and unusual accentuation before the syllables can be 
reduced, except by counting, into the required metre. The kind 
of verse which depends on quantity as distinguished from accent, 
is impracticable in any modern language. ‘The fortunate preser- 
vation of the Greek accents may enable the hastiest student to 
ascertain that they were wholly unconnected with metre; and 
the experiment of reading half a dozen Latin hexameters with 
the customary intonation, will show that the compulsory scansion 
of English dactylics indicates a totally different character of metre. 

Mr. Longfellow has, with sound judgment, sought on the 
American continent for its seanty poetical associations; and the 
scene of the not ungraceful idyl of “‘ Miles Standish” is placed 
among the Puritan settlers from the May Flower, who have ac- 

uired the conventional title of ‘Pilgrim Fathers.” Miles 

tandish, the fighting man of the settlement, requests his 

ounger friend, John Alden, to propose on his behalf to the 
hhirest maiden of Plymouth; but the beautiful Priscilla, with 
commendable directness, though in a halting dactyl and spondee, 
sensibly remarks, “Speak for yoiir-sélf, John.” The lover 
shrinks from the seeming treachery to his friend, who neverthe- 
less quarrels with him for his failure. A false report of the 
death of Miles Standish enables John and Priscilla to marry 
without compunction; and the resuscitated hero, as might be 
expected, surprises the wedding party with his presence and 
forgiveness. The closing picture of the homeward bridal pro- 
cession, notwithstanding the awkward metre, is picturesque and 
graceful. The lady is mounted on a white ox, and the husband 
with his friends walks through the forest by her side :— 


Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing together. 

Pleasantly murmured the brook as they crossed the ford in the forest, 
Pleased with the image that passed like a dream of love throughits bosom, 
Tremulous, floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure abysses. 

Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring his splendours, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that from branches above them 

Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of we and the fir-tree, 
Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley of Eshcol. 

Like a picture it seemed of the primitive pastoral 5 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Re and Isaac ; 
Old, and yet ever new, and simple and beautif ge 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers. 


Bo through the Plyaouth woods passed onward the bridal procession 


It is possible that the spurious English Longfellow may have 
contributed a set of verses called ‘“‘ Prometheus,” in which, ac- 
cording to the modern formula, the demigod is a type of the 


ia First the deed of noble daring, 
Born of heavenward aspiration ; 
Then the fire with mortals sharing ; 
Then the vulture—the despairing 
bf of pain on Caucasian :— 
is but a symbol painted 
Of the Poet, phet, Seer; 
ow art ant sainted 
with grief have acquainted, 
Making nations nobler, 


Poets, and even writers of such lumbering rhymes as these, 
may probably, like their neighbours, have been “with grief 
acquainted ;” but it is utterly incomprehensible why the whole 
class or profession should, except in pursuance of a sup 
conventional = utter “the despairing cry of pain on 
crags Caucasian.” Mr. Longfellow, to do him justice, generally 
abstains from the sublime despair of Festus and Firmilian, and 
it may be hoped that his imaginary martyrdom on the Caucasus 
has been contributed by the useful auxiliary who has perhaps 
on some former occasion been employed to season an Fngligh 
poem for the American market. The brilliant success of 
“ Excelsior” shows that an elevating cheerfulness may be not less 
popular than spasmodic misery ; and the poet whom a thousand 
ianos have accompanied in the sublime ejaculation of “A 
aller Man,” has no occasion to bemoan in lachrymose doggrel 


the fate of 
Milton and Cervantes, 
Nature’s Priests and Corybantes. 
It is better to show how the man may become evcelsior, or 
morally taller, by taking warning ‘rom past errors, and forming 
and carrying out virtuous resolutions— 


Nor deem the irrevocable past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 


To the hypercriticism which suggests that such precepts are 
neither very cigeal nor very musical, it may be answered that 
the good Dr. Watts himself was content with a simple metre 
and morality. To plain minds there is a gratification in findin 
an indisputable truth contained in the driest phraseology whic 
may be found compatible with rhyme. 

ne of the best stanzas in the volume may be found in a little 
poem which explains its title of “Haunted Houses” by the 
commencing statement, that 


All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. 


There is a fanciful quaintness in the suggestion that 


We have no title-deeds to house or lands; 
Owners and occupants of earlier date, 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their old estates. 


“The Discoverer of the North Cape” contains some spirited 
lines, though the narrative of the old Norseman is rendered un- 
natural by an effort to become picturesque, which inevitably 
recalls modern times and literary composition : 

So far I live to the northward, 
No man lives north of me; 
To the east are wild mountain chains, 
And beyond them meres end plains, 
To the westward all is sea. 


On the whole, it may be repeated that Mr. Longfellow’s ad- 
mirers will not be disappointed by his most recent productions. 


CONINGTON’S VIRGIL* 
NY one who wishes to form a notion of the greatness of the 
apparatus by which classical learning is taught in England, 
may look at the edition of the Classics which is in the course of 
publication under the title of Bibliotheca Classica. A new 
volume of this series has lately appeared, containing the Ec 
and Georgics of Virgil, and edited by Professor Conington. It 
is an admirable specimen of the laborious and exhaustive method 
of editing which is now in fashion, and which, if it has its draw- 
backs, has also its great advantages. In this edition, everything 
is done for the pupil—every word is commented on, every pos- 
sible parallel passage is collected, every sentence of the slightest 
difficulty is translated. It seems as if the volume were meant 
as the best of all possible answers to the best of all possible 
examinations. Nor can we say that this vast machinery for 
etting ge to do their Virgil = satisfactorily is super- 
Som, e papers, being set, should be answered as well as 
ible ; and they will be answered very much better, now that 
rofessor Conington has published his volume, than they ever 
were before. English scholarship demands this kind of elaborate 
commentary, and English scholarship has got, in this edition of 
Virgil, as honest and learned a piece of workmanship as it has 
received for many years. 


* The Works of Virgil. With Commentary by John i 
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The volume is not, however, composed solely of a commentary. 
Tt contains two essays on the Eclogues and Georgics. The chief 
aim of these essays is to work out the thought that “there is 
something almost unexampled in the state of feeling which at 
Rome, and in the Augustan age in particular, allowed palpable 
and avowed imitation to claim the honours of poetical originality.” 
Virgil was in substance an imitator of a wholesale and deliberate 
kind ; and yet the Romans accepted him as an original poet, and 
Propertius complimented him on having introduced his country- 
men into the new world of Thyrsis and Daphnis, and of rustics 
corrupting virgins with apples. Professor Conington has ex- 
amined all the sources from which Virgil borrowed, and the 
mode of borrowing, with a fulness and an accuracy which have 
never been brought to bear on the subject before. We will 
take as a specimen a passage which examines into the reasons 
why Virgil so often borrowed very ew the name of 
some distant place when he wished an epithet to give adventitious 
importance to the subject of which he was treating. The criticism 
seems to us very just, and so far as we know, was perfectly 
new :— 

More than one writer has remarked on Virgil’s practice of nee | 
things by some local epithet, as a peculiarity by which he is distinguish 
from the earlier Latin poets. Doubtless in many instances there is some 
special reason for the choice of the word; it may point to some essential at- 
tribute of the thing, or some accidental connexion with time and place 
which has a real significance in the context. But there are others where it 
is not easy to perceive any such relevancy. What ee can there 
be in describing the hedge which separates ——— farm from his neighbour's 
as having its willow-blossoms fed upon by the bees of Hybla, or in the wish 
that the swarms which Moeris has to look after may avoid the yews of Cor- 
sica? The epithet here is significant not to the reader but to the poet, or to 
the reader only so far as he happens to share in the poet’s intellectual antece- 
dents : it appeals not to a first-hand appreciation of the characteristics of 
natural objects, such as is open to all, but to information gained from reading 
or travel, and therefore confined to a few. And from what we know of the 
facts of Virgil’s life we may safely conciude that, at the time of the compo- 
sition of the Eclogues at any rate, his associations were thore of a student, 
not those of a tourist. Nor would it be just to stigmatize the predilection 
which this indicates as merely conventional. It may be narrow, but within 
its limits it is genuine. There are some minds which are better calcu- 
lated, at least in youth, to be impressed by the inexhaustibleness of Art than 
by the infinity of Nature. They may lack the genial susceptibility which in 
others is awakened immediately by the sight of the world without, and they 
may not have had time to educate their imperfect sympathies into a fuller 
appreciation ; but they respond without difficulty to the invitations of natural 
beauty as conveyed to them through an intervening medium, adapted by its 


- own perfection for the transmission of the perfection which exists beyond. 


They see with the eyes of others, not with their own; but their soul never- 
theless receives the vision. Over such minds the recollection of a word in a 
book has the same power which others find in a remembered sight or sound. 
It recalls not only its own image, but the images which were seen in a 
with it: nay, it may touch yet a trains of association, and come bac 
upon the memory with something like the force of the entire body of im- 
pressions originally excited by the work which happens to contain it. Even 
those who have held more direct intercourse with nature are not insensible to 
the operation of this secondary charm. Can any one who reads Milton doubt 
that the mere sound of the stately names of classic history and mytholo 
exercised a real influence on the poet’s fancy? And Mr. Tennyson has lately 
given us a testimony to the constraining magic of Virgil’s own language, 
where he speaks of himself as haunted during his journey from Como not by 
the thought of the overflowing lake, but by the “ballad-burthen music ” of 
Lari Maxume. 


On the confusion that runs through the Eclogues—mixing wu 
persons and places wholly unconnected, and not to be connecte 
even by a poet, except with a most violent strain on the fancy of 
the reader—Professor Conington offers some excellent obser- 
vations, partly his own, and partly suggested by, Mr. Keight- 
ley. To Mr. Keightley he owes the very happy remark that 
the scenery of the Eclogues is a mixture of the scenery of the 
Mincio which Virgil knew and the scenery of Sicily which he 
read of in Theocritus. The ilex, the chesnut, the beech, and the 
pine do not grow about Mantua, and the explanation of the older 
critics was, that in the lapse of centuries the face of nature 
might well be supposed to have changed. But even if the trees 

disappeared, where, on the plain of Mantua, could ever 
have been the green caves and briery crags frequented by the 
shepherds and their goats? On the other hand, when Virgil is 
sketching the farm of Tityrus, he is obviously sketching what 
he saw on the banks of his native river. e must, however, 
venture to say that Professor Conington, on one occasion at 
least, carries the principle of explaining the difficulties of the 
Eclogues: by a confusion in the poet’s mind, to a length that 
seems beyond any possible confusion into which a man of the 
slightest poetical power could have fallen. The first Eclogue 
hag long been a stumbling-block to commentators, because 
Tityrus, who goes to Rome to purchase his freedom, receives a 
promise of security for his property from the soldiers. The usual 
explanation is, that the property was the property of the master 
of Tityrus, with whose interests Tityrus identifies himself. But 
Professor Conington objects to this, and suggests that the pur- 
chase of freedom was an allegory intended to convey the feelings 
with which Virgil received the order of protection granted to 
him for his property, but that Virgil forgot this, and through 
nine-tenths of the poem omitted the allegory. It is rather for- 
tunate that he did, as, if he had kept to his allegory, no one could 
ever have dreamt what was allegorized. A story ofa slave going 
to Rome, and there buying his freedom, would have been a very 
dark way of symbolizing the protection of landed property from 
soldiers. Nor, if the allegory was the main subject of the poem, 
is it likely that ingill would have made the beginning and the 
greeter portion of the piece turn wholly on something else. In 

e Eclogue, the. wish to purchase 


freedom is introduced 


very simply and naturally as the reason for the slave going to 
Rome. He did not go to Rome to ask a boon from Cesar, but, 
being there, he accidentally found an opportunity of approaching 
the master of the plundering soldiers. Nothing can run more 
straightforwardly, and less like an allegory. The difficulty springs 
wholly from the assumption that the farm of Tityrus could not 
have belonged to him if he were a slave. This is a point on which 
we have no knowledge. We know that two centuries later 
slaves did hold land, with a certain right of being attached to 
the soil, and having the sole right to cultivate it while so 
attached, and with no duty but that of paying a rent to absentee 
masters. We also know how this must have grown up. There 
must have been slaves holding land in this way, for the con- 
venience of their masters, long before the legal right to retain 
the occupation of the land was allowed to them. ether this 
process had begun before Virgil’s time we cannot say, but we 
can safely say that the Tityrus of the first Eclogue is a slave 
who speaks of the land he cultivates as his own, and that there 
must have been a time in Roman history when many slaves 
would have accurately described their position by the expressions 
which Tityrus employs. 

The portion of Professor Conington’s Essays which will pro- 
voke most opposition is that in which he denies that Virgil Mad 
any very great taste for natural scenery. Apparently the chief 
ground for this opinion is that Virgil himself takes several 
occasions to proclaim his preference for a purely philosophical 
subject. It is so common for men to have a wish to excel in a 
line different from their own that we cannot be much surprised 
that Virgil should have wished to follow in the path of Lucretius. 
But Virgil’s poems, not his intentions, show the real drift of his 
tastes and the real field of his poetical power. How do writers 
prove their love of the country? Not by saying they love it, 
which may or may not be a mannerism, but by writing in har- 
mony with the impressions which the country produces. This is 
what former critics have meant when they spoke of Virgil's love 
of the country. No poet makes us feel the country more, and the 
poems of no poet have a more curious affinity with a particular 
country than Virgil’s Georgics have with the North of Italy. 
This subtle affinity is the greatest test of scenic poetry. It is 
the one thing which the most brilliant versifier can never attain. 

Excellent as these Essays are, they still leave the field open 
for an examination into Virgil's place in literature, and into the 
modes in which he appeals to our imagination and taste. To 
have gone into so i a discussion would have been foreign to 
Professor Conington’s object of je tee the best of school- 
books. But if ever we have a satisfactory estimate of the Roman 
poets in their literary aspect, works like this on Virgil will have 
made that estimate possible. The exact appreciation of each 
word which is to be found in Professor Conington’s Notes— 
although sometimes perhaps running into the error of telling 
Virgil what he ought to have meant, rather than us what he 
happens to have meant—is an invaluable guide to the gencral 
cast and complexion of the poet’s mind. We kage that we shall 
not have to wait long before the commentary on the Eneid ap- 
pears, to clear the whole ground for the literary critic, and to 
make the industrious schoolboy proof against the most teasin 
Virgil paper. For a year or so, examiners will still be able to 
avail themselves of the little twists of language which Virgil 
has obligingly inserted in the easy flow of the obscurer books of 


his great poem. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA* 


HERE are, in the present day, certain well-marked classes 
of books, of which all the members resemble each other so 
much in all essential points that, when we have read the first 
few pages, we caf give a pretty good guess at the contents of 
the whole volume. Books about gold-diggings belong to this 
class. What with the multitude of ephemeral publications about 
the diggings, and the letters in the newspapers, and that miscel- 
laneous gossip which floats about in society on such matters, we 
seem to have the whole scene before us as vividly as if we had 
personally witnessed it repeatedly. The rush towards the place 
where the gold is found, the utterly wild and lawless society 
which finds its way there, the inversion of all the common social 
pe ewes acting as porters and carters, navvies rolling 
in wealth, Vigilance Committees enforcing law and order by the 
help of Judge Lynch—all these, and a hundred other incon- 
ities of the same sort, naturally occur to our minds when we 
ear of the discovery of a fresh gold-field. We therefore knew 
poly well what Mr. Cornwallis would have to tell before we 
éyan to read his book, and our anticipations were pretty accu- 
rately realized. British Columbia is entering upon the stage 
through which California and Australia have passed. A violent 
rush of subscribers to the great natural lottery is in full foree— 
there are fabulous prices, fabulous speculations, fabulous trans- 
actions of every kind in full operation in all directions. One or 
two features are, however, either new, or at ary rate considerably 
modified from those which characterized the analogous events in 
California and Australia. Digging has become to some extent a 
regular trade; and diggers, if they cannot be called a i> raed 
class, have at any rate reduced their irregularity to something 


* The New El Dorado; or, British Columbia, By Kinaban Cornwallis. 
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like a system. It would seem as if the promiscuous rush of 
unemployed persons in all classes of society, which was so con- 
spicuous a feature in former gold discoveries, had not been 
repeated on this occasion. The diggers who are crowding into 
British Columbia apparentiy form part of a restless migratory 
horde, drawn originally from all nations, but drilled after a 
fashion, by the experience of ten years, into a sort of homo- 
geneous class, not altogether unlike our own navvies. They have 
come, as might have been expected, almost entirely from Cali- 
fornia; and Mr. Cornwallis describes the excitement at San 
Francisco as equal to that which attended the original gold dis- 
coveries in 1849. On the 20th of April, 450 men sailed from 
San Francisco to Frazer’s River ; and before the 9th of June, 2500 
persons had followed them by sea, 5000 more were waiting for 

es, and a considerable number were making arrangements 
to proceed in the same direction overland. ' 

The district in which the discoveries that have proved so 
attractive have been made is probably known to most of our 
readers only by name, and in the very vaguest manner. It is 
an immense tract, and most of it is altogether uninhabited, and 
— be almost described as unexplored. Its general boundaries 
and divisions are as follows. It consists of Vancouver's Island 
and the mainland, of which the general name is British Columbia. 
These two territories stand to each other in the same relation as 
the mainland of the State of California and the peninsula which 
is separated from it by the Gulf; but Vancouver's Island does 
not extend along much more than half the length of the coast of 
the mainland. It is, on an average, 270 miles in length, by from 
fifty to sixty-five in breadth. British Columbia itself lies between 
the forty-eighth and fifty-seventh degrees of North latitude, and is 
about 500 miles long and nearly 400 wide. Its Western boundary 
is the Pacific, its Eastern the Rocky Mountains. Two other 
mountain ranges run parallel to the Rocky Mountains, and thus 
divide the country into three great districts. The two eastern- 
most districts form immense valleys, one of which is traversed by 
the Columbia river, and the other, the more westerly, by the 
Frazer. On each of these rivers, but especially on the i 
portions of them, gold-fields have been found. art from the 
gold, the country appears to have great natural advantages. It 
1s very fruitful, and the greater part of it has, during most of 
the year, the climate of England. Amongst other things, it 
produces abundance of coal, besides other minerals. It is at 
present inhabited only by asmall number of trappers and Indians, 
who have, on the whole, been well treated, re who appear to 
be hospitably inclined towards the white men. Up to the pre- 
sent time the whole country has been valuable for the fur trade 
alone, and parts of it are still rich in fur-bearing animals, espe- 
cially beavers and martens, which find good cover in the remote 
parts of the Rocky Mountains. Bears of various kinds are the 
only large quadrupeds which are at allcommon. The chief article 
of food amongst the natives is salmon. They swarm im all the 
lakes and rivers. Mr. Cornwallis tells a strange story, to the 
effect that every fourth year the salmon are scarce, whereupon 
the rabbits immediately begin to swarm, and continue to do so till 
they in their turn are destroyed by a periodical increase ig 

he country forms part of the territory held by the Hudson 
Bay Company under a lease which secures to them the exclusive 
trade there for twenty-one years, from the 3oth May, 1838, and 
which will therefore expire on that day next spring. An Act of 
Parliament has in the meantime been passed, enabling the Queen 
in Council to legislate for the country for the next five years. 
We doubt whether any task has been of late years thrown upon 
any representatives of the English Government—various and deli- 
cate as the tasks imposed upon them have been—better calculated 
to tax resource and energy to the utmost than that imposed 
upon Governor Douglas by the gold discoveries. Whether it 
will be possible, without a large military force, to control a popu- 
lation composed almost exclusively of the most lawless and 
violent class of men in the world, remains to be seen. Mr. 
Cornwallis gives one or two specimens of the way in which the 
immigrants behave themselves, apparently quite 2s a matter of 
course. They hold meetings and pass resolutions as to the rules 
and regulations to be observed by diggers, quite indepen- 
dently of the Government. Mr. Cornwallis mentions one in- 
stance in which an Indian was murdered by a digger, and he 
calculates, with a sort of coolness in excuse of which he alleges 
the necessity of the case, that the extinction of the Indians by 
indiscriminate slaughter, like that which disgraced the first years 
of the Californian gold discoveries, will be a speedy consequence 
of the new circumstances of the colony. On the other hand, 
the Governor has so far asserted his authority as to have suc- 
ceeded in exacting a license-fee of five dollars each from most 
of the diggers, and it is stated that a considerable body of Engi- 
neers are on their way to uphold his authority. 

Mr. Cornwallis devotes part of his book to an account of his 
own digging experiences. They began early. The steamer 
carried him a considerable way up p he Liver to a place 
called Fort Yale, where he found a vast number of miners dig- 
ging in a sufficiently unscientific manner. Gold, he says, “ gli 
tered amongst the sands on the beach,” which so tempted Mr. 
Cornwallis that he set to work immediately with a geological 
shovel, and “realized in three hours 15 dollars, 60 cents.” One 
of his companions boasted of having made upwards of gol. in the 
week, and others had had similar runs of luck. Scorning, how- 
ever, such small and tame doings, Mr. Cornwallis set off up the 
Frazer River, in a boat with a number of diggers, principally 


Americans, and piloted by an Indian, whose wages were 8 dollars, 
or 1/. 128s. a-day. They had extraordinarily ons fortune ; 
making in one day as much as 12/. 16s. a-head, with which, 
characteristically enough, the Yankees were not satisfied. 
They accordingly continued their route towards the mountains, 
falling in with quantities of gold, and also with a large number 
of friendly Indians, whose attentions, though good-natured, 
would seem to have been somewhat too close to be altogether 
agreeable. At one point, says the story, ‘ the banks of the river 
were literally strewed with gold; the natives rooted it up with 
sticks.” The writer himself tells us that he got between 6o0/. and 
701. worth of nuggets with bardly any labour at all. After con- 
tinuing this agreeable occupation for some considerable time, he 
went down to Victoria, the capital of Vancouver's Island, and, 
for the time being, the oe agg of the Pacific, as its namesake 
is of the Australian gold-fields. There he bought three lots of 
land for an almost nominal sum, which he succeeded in selling a 
few days afterwards for between 3ooo/. and 4ooo/. Having a 
“certain defined speculative object in view,” he returned to 
London, and has written this book, shortly intending, as we 
gather, to return to the place from whence he came. 

These circumstances throw considerable suspicion over the 
whole book, which we have noticed merely on account of the 
interest which attaches to the subject at present. It is written 
in a random, rantipole sort of style, which certainly does not 
conciliate confidence, and is mixed up with bombastic denuncia- 
tions of “ conventionalism” and praises of savage life, which, if 
they are genuine, are extremely foolish, but which may be 
meant merely to attract people with a taste for wildness to set 
off to the new El Dorado. For our own part, we should think 
that, however brilliant the gold on Frazer’s River may have been 
when Mr. Cornwallis was there, it will have shown the charae- 
teristic aptitude of riches for making itself wings before any of 
his readers have reached the favoured spot. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE JEWS.* 


T= tardy success of Baron Rothschild in taking his seat upon 
the benches to which the City of London has so obstinately 
sent him, already gives signs of producing the dangerous effects 
against which his prescient antagonists have so pathetically 
warned the people of England. The vacancy which may be 
caused by the retirement of a bankrupt Christian from the repre- 
sentation of Greenwich may not improbably be filled by a solvent 
Jew. The first session held after the carrying of Lord John , 
Russell’s resolutions for unchristianizing the British Legislature 
may see the Jewish element in the House of Commons grown to 
a firm, and growing to a party. It is consoling to reflect that 
Mr. Warren's heroic resolve not to surrender an untenable post 
without a last protesting struggle will advance towards its due 
historical recognition; in exact proportion to the strides of the 
Mosaic Parliamentary interest towards a formidable importance 
and an ultimately overbearing superiority. Whenever the ques- 
tion is re-opened, and the House of Commons is called upon to 
rescind its enabling resolutions, the field of combat will have 
been changed to his advantage. Instead of the narrow dilemma, 
whether an oath, framed as a safeguard against now obsolete 
dangers, should still be used as the incidental instrument of an 
exclusion which its framers in no way contemplated, the battle 
will have to be fought on the broader question whether fidelity 
to English citizenship is in practice incompatible with loyalty to 
Judaic traditions. The Jews will have to do battle for them- 
selves—not, as heretofore, to appear, like persecuted virgins, b 
their chivalrous champions. eir Parliamentary career wi 
have laid bare to the strategic eyes of Mr. Warren, or his suc- 
cessors in the protection of the faith, all the vulnerable points at 
which a dart of eloquence may most advantageously be aimed. 
We shall then for the first time see a fair fight and no senti- 
mental favour; and the best man will win. 

As, however, a considerable period may elapse .before the 
Jewish question enters into this new phase, it may not be unwise 
in Mr. Warren, from time to time, to review his armour and to 
practise his martial exercise. To stimulate a laudable zeal in 
these respects, we recommend to him and the public at large the 
perusal of a work which has lately been republished in Piedmont 
—Della Cittadinanza Giudaica in Europa, by Francesco Gam- 
bini. Itmmay truly be called a Handy-book for the defenders of 
any faith whatever against the Jews—an epitome of the succes- 
sive instances of Hebrew aggression, of which to some eyes the 
history of the world is mainly composed. It tells its tale learnedly, 
logically, without more violence or abuse of language than was 
perhaps necessary, and, to those who wish to be convinced, con- 
vincingly. It proves, or professes to prove, irrefragably, on his- 
torical, physiological, and ethical grounds, that the recognition of 
Jews as citizens is and must be fatal to the welfare, and even to 
the national existence, of any European people. The writer was, no 
doubt, entirely persuaded of his own absolute impartiality; and, if 
so, he had almost a right to be astonished at his own moderation. 
For, after arguing the case against the peculiar people with more 
force and eloquence than has often been applied to the subject in 
English Parliamentary debates, he has shown an amiable reluc- 
tance to carry out his conclusions to the logically inevitable 
climax of Delenda Carthago. After dilating to his own satisfac- 


* Della Cittadinanea Gindaica in Europa. Problema di Francesco Gam- 
bini, Astigiano, 
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tion on the malefica indole, the imvincibly poisonous nature of 
the Israelitish hydra, he has contented himself with scotching the 
snake, and not killing it, by tracing out a policy of which the 
characteristics are to be simultaneous tolerance and repression. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to carry out in practice, to the 
pleasure of both parties concerned, any policy of this benignly 
equivocal kind. It is even difficult to state categorically the 
measures in which intolerant toleration and repressed repression 
are respectively to be meted out. Much will always have to 
be left to the circumstances and the discretion of the various 
Christian countries afflicted with the dangerous Mosaic squatter. 
But the principle at least is clear. The unconverted and incon- 
vertible 5 ew is not entirely to be “ rubbed out,” but only, in every 
lawful way, to be “ minimized.” He is not to be treated ill, or 
at least not so very ill. His improvement is to be aimed at and 
hoped for against hope ; but if he can be improved off the face 
of the earth, so much the better. It were perhaps more humane, 
with the naughty boy in the nursery on whom his mamma was 
impressing his duty towards his neighbour by a reference to the 
wasp struggling in the treacle, to cry—“ Kill him quite.” 

Gambini’s literary executors appear to have selected for 
present reproduction this among a Met list of his published and 
unpublished treatises, from a general sense of their duty towards 
mankind in preventing so useful a manual from becoming obso- 
lete. According to the preface, some share of the responsibilit 
of advising its original publication in 1834 attaches to the Britis 
Minister then resident in Turin. We learn that its appearance 
provoked several replies from liberal Piedmontese writers (among 
whom was Brofferino), who laboured to prove, as the present editors 
say, with ingenuous astonishment, that an easy and satisfactory 
answer (wna facile e consolante soluzione) to Gambini’s problem 
might be found in the simple dient of placing the Jews in 
Piedmont on a footing of equality with other citizens. Some 
years later, the problem was solved in this sense for the Sardinian 
dominions. But, however easy the process, Gambini’s editors do 
not find the solution consoling. e irony of lauding with no 
faint praise the “ generous sentiments,” the ‘splendid and incon- 
taminate intelligences,” and ‘lofty souls” of Massimo d’Azeglio 
and other champions of the J: ma | claims in Piedmont, involves 
a condemnation of these lofty souls as practically too splendid 
and incontaminate for the uses of a working-day world, in which 
there are Jews and other malefic energies of nature to be wrestled 
with. The experience of ten years of absolute equality of — 
even, as is said, of some exclusive privileges now enjoyed by the 
Jews—has proved once more that in their case kindness, if admi- 
nistered without a flavour of repression, is unavailing. Some 
impetuous young Jewish blockheads of the editors’ acquaintance, 
a brioso garzone con altri suoi coetanei, were lately overheard 
waaundiilie expressing regret at their inability to blow into the 
air a crowd of worshipping Christians during some Easter per- 
formances. Ought not the bell’ anima of D’Azeglio to despair 
of the results of his too sanguine belief in the progress of the 
Jewish kind? 

Happily for those at whom they are thrown, as well as for the 
consciences of possibly repentant throwers, hard words break no 
bones. If it were not so, there would be found many Jewish 
limbs in a state of compound fracture from Christian obloquy, 
even in lands where their legal rights-are equal. In certain 
islands where the flag of an English protectorate waves alike 
over Jew and Gentile, it is still difficult at some seasons for a 
deceased Hebrew to inter himself peaceably, and without a pelting 
of his funeral convoy at the hands (and not the mouth only) of 
Greek orthodox Christianity. It is not inconceivable that, in 
some countries, the remembrance of bones actually broken by 
harder missiles than words may still keep up a spirit of anta- 
gonism stronger than the natural gratitude, even of ten years’ 

wth, for a tardy act of justice. A religious vendetta, however 
ste or narrow the original difference, is invariably more cruel, 
more mutual, and more enduring than the proverbial Corsican 
feud ; and the vindictiveness of the religious Gentile is not appre- 
ciably less savage than that of the Jew. One of the most signi- 
ficant, if not among the most famous, historical pictures now 
extant in Europe is to be seen in the cathedral of Minden. It 

rtrays the river Weser in the neighbourhood of the town hard 
mee and the burghers of Minden skating and sliding among 
their happy families. The festive interest of the scene is mate- 
- rially increased by the spectacle of various Jews roasting before 
slow fires, hanging on exalted gallows, suffering breakage on 
complicated wheels, or other varieties of ingenious torture. It 
would probably a ag but a slight historical investigation to 
identify the particular persecution to which the picture refers. 
But there can be no doubt that it was only one among many 
medieval applications of the so-called policy of simultaneous 
toleration a | repression. The picture is painted with a cheerful 
earnestness appropriate to the joyful but solemn Christmas rites 
which it celebrates—in short, with the sincere anxiety of a con- 
scientious artist, using his brush, as Gambini uses his pen, in 
the cause of true religion alone. 

For the credit of history, we trust that the evidence of the 

tration by infuriate Jews, of murder after murder upon 
Chaetian victims, from the time of young Hew of Lincoln down- 
wards, is rather stronger than the presumption in the oe 
case, given by bini as one of the latest examples of suc 


villany. Mr. Wals (?), attaché to Lord Strangford’s embassy at 
Constantinople, in his Travels in Turkey, printed in 1829, 
narrates his having witnessed a great agitation among the 


inhabitants of the suburb of Galata, caused by the dis- 
covery in the Bosphorus of the corpse of a boy who had dis- 
yn some days earlier. The body was found tied hand 
and foot, and stabbed in several places. The boy was the 
son of a Greek merchant; and ‘ the Greek population unhe- 
sitatingly regarded him as having fallen a victim (lo riguardéd 
indubitatamente) to the Jews, whose Passover had taken place 
a few days before.” Therefore, deny it not. At any other 
season of the year, suspicion might possibly have pointed in 
some other quarters; but at the time of the Jewish Pass- 
over, the innocent Greek Fanariote mind cannot conceive 
anybody capable of the crime of murder except an obnoxious 
Jew. Another great Judeologist, Chiarini (from whose work 
Gambini quotes more than once), relates, as a public and 
notorious Fact, that in Warsaw, in the year of our Lord 1827, 
‘the Jews were seen occupied, as if for diversion, in shutti 
up a Christian child in a basket; and that, considering this 
was effected with every precaution, and a day or two before 
their Passover, it can hardly be regarded as a simple joke.” 
Paschal jokes on such a subject are very serious things, whether 
the Jews be the sinned against or the sinning. 

But there are other sins against the human race, which the 
Jews are engaged in committing all the year round, and not at 
the time of Easter only—to wit, the increasing of their moneys 
by usury, and the increasing and multiplying their own race in 
strict accordance with the precepts of the book of Genesis. The 
most limited enteaeattedl powers may see, that, if the incre- 
ments in population and wealth are disproportionately larger 
among Jews than Gentiles, as the alarmed miso-Judaist statist 
asserts, the Gentile must sooner or later be starved out of the 
universe by the Jew. A judicious application of the legislative 
pruning-knife has hitherto been found the only palliative of this 
inordinate evil. Here is Gambini’s summary of the vicissitudes 
of Jewish fortune in Poland :— 

The different vexations to which the Jews in Germany were cuenel 
during the eleventh century served to increase their number in Poland, 
where a religious liberty, the ancient constitution, to 
them the fittest refuge. Being provided with funds, which the feudal exac- 
tions of Germany had not prevented them from accumulating, they appro- 
priated in a short time nearly all the commerce of Poland; inning with 
the trade in corn, in which the t Polish landowners, finding their own 
interests extremely well served, became their most stanch protectors. 
Usury, however, had followed the Jews into Poland, as elsewhere; and this, 
as Count Krasinski observes, was the origin of the hatred to which they 
were and are still exposed there. The arts of Judaism, meeting at first no 
obstacle in Poland, endowed them quickly with immense riches; but what, 
according to Krasinski, inspired the Government with the greatest 
was the increase of their population at a miraculous rate; so that at last it 
was thought fit to place some limit to so spreading a mischief. We need 
only give a partial summary here of the recent account by the author above 
mentioned. When the Jews had for along time been received, protected, 
and privileged in Poland, Louis of Hungary, on assuming the Polish 
determined to rid the country of them. His successor, Ladislaus obliged 
them to wear on their garments a mark by which they might be known; at 
the same time, the Christian Poles were prohibited from purchasing edibles 
from the Jews, and from sitting at table or otherwise familiarly mingling with 
them. King Albert, alarmed at the rapid increase of the Jewish population, 
ordered them to inhabit a separate quarter in each town, under the surveil- 
lance of the burgomaster. ing that the estates of the principal families 
were, by reason of usurious lending, mortgaged to the Jews, and afraid that 
they A enter into possession by legal amy he annulled all their 
bonds of mortgage, and forbad them to eg ae land; and, later, they were 
forbidden to occupy it even on lease. e Polish laws, moreover, prohibited 
the Jews from selling spirits, keeping inns, or trafficking with the country 

ple. Nevertheless, says inski, neither the hindrances to their in- 
dustry, nor the humiliations to which they were subjected, had any effect 
in stopping the increase of their number or their wealth. He concludes 
thence, that the means which have been and are still employed to trans- 


form them into useful citizens, have up to the present time (1828) been of 


no avail whatever. 


Rather a lame and impotent conclusion to so striking an appli- 
cation of the tolerant-repressive policy. It might be objected 
that, as far as appears on the surface, only the sharp side of the 
paternal pruning-knife has been presented to the Polish Jew. 
The same author reports what Gambini calls “a most praise- 
worthy practical” corollary to the religious liberty established 
by law in Poland, which may have been thought a salve for 
the wounds of the Jewish patient. Every Jew who became a 
Catholic became of right a gentleman, and, if rich enough to 
urchase landed property, might aspire to all the dignities of the 
Beate. The orthodox policy of Russia has probably modified 
very considerably in Russian Poland the tendencies ot this prose- 
lytizing disposition of law. 

We cannot here follow the author into the details of his inquiry 
into the whole spirit of the Talmud. The delicate question 
whether circumcision was made for man, or man for circum- 
cisiop, may safely be left for discussion to those whom it practi- 
cally concerns. We must return to topics more immediately 
interesting to ourselves: The awful picture drawn by Gambini 
of the future of England, when all the civil disabilities of 
the Jews shall have been removed, is a theme on which 
English Gentiles may muse profoundly. All the wealth of 
English Jews, applied to the purchase of land in Great Britain, 
will sooner or later absorb the whole soil. The lord of the land 
is the master of the State. Jewish freehold societies will return 
a purely Jewish House of Commons. The small and pau 
Gentile minority of the nation, tolerated by the pte f ut 
repressed by the genius, of the Mosaic majority, will find itself 
at Jericho before it knows where it is. When these things come 
to pene, we shall remember that Gambini and Mr. Warren told 
us of them. 
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EVA DESMOND. 


“ ws goon any further?” was a question which we often 
asked ourselves as we were wearily toiling through the 
first volume of Eva Desmond. As novels are intended to amuse 
the reader—for even the serious novelists, who profess to aim at 
instruction, must allow that they seek to convey this by means 
of amusement—a story which is the very reverse of amusing 
evidently fails of its purpose; and as this seemed to be the case 
with the book: before us, our critical duty might have been dis- 
charged by saying that, on a sufficient trial, we had ascertained 
it to be so. e found ourselves thrown among people whom it 
was difficult to distinguish, and impossible to care for. We were 
bored by the most tedious minuteness in the narrative, and by 
long conversations, reported verbatim, on utterly trifling and un- 
interesting matters. Yet we doggedly went on, although the 
labour seemed needless, and towards the end of the second volume 
we came on something more entertaining. But this did not last 
long, and, on the whole, we cannot say that either the tale or its 
is much to our liking. 
va Desmond is the daughter of an Irish officer, who, having 
been sent to quell a riot at Hilton, a small town in Wiltshire, 
there wooed and won Miss Myra Clifton, the daughter of a 
deceased banker. Soon after the marriage it turns out that the 
lieutenant’s representations as to his property had been fraudu- 
lent. He sells his commission, retires to his small, burdened, and 
unproductive property of Glenmore, does all that an Irishman in 
such circumstances could do to make away with his wife’s fortune, 
builds a big house which he cannot afford to finish, and leads the 
idle, good-for-nothing squireen life with which we have been but 
too familiar from the days of Miss Edgeworth. Mrs. Desmond 
remonstrates in vain, and pines in despair. The son, who had been 
expensively educated, fails at the bar and imitates his father’s 
courses; one daughter makes a military match, considerably 
worse than even her mother’s; and the sole bright feature in the 
family is the other daughter, Eva. 

At the opening of the story, Eva is on a visit to her uncle, 
Mr. Clifton, a gentleman of fidgety character, at Oakstone, a 
house which his father had bought after retiring from business. 
The elder son, Ernest, a handsome Oxford undergraduate, is 
insensible to her charms, and even treats her with rudeness; 
while the younger, Edward, whose aspirations are military, 
makes her the object of a worship which she receives with 
indifference and under protest. Two years later, however, on a 
second visit to her English relations, she finds Ernest’s feelings 
changed. The young gentleman, now curate of Hilton, with a 
costume “ in the most approved High-Church fashion,” and with 
opinions and practices to correspond, falls violently in love with 
her, and the love is returned. Ernest makes excuses for con- 
tinually running over from his curacy to see her—first at Oak- 
stone, and then at the house of Mr. Richest, an easy-going and 
“adipose” squire-rector, who is married to a childless and 
malignant aunt of the lovers. The relation becomes very inti- 
mate. The cousins ride and walk together; Eva eats wild 
strawberries off Ernest’s palm; she presses his hand under the 
dinner-table ; she “ strokes down his cheek with her white 
hand,” while admonishing him, with the fervour of Irish Pro- 
testantism, against the abomination of “saying that the confes- 
sion ought to be chanted” in church. At length, however, the 
gossip of the neighbourhood awakens the wicked spider of an 
aunt to the state of affairs, which she loses no time in com- 
municating to Mr. Clifton. It now appears that the family 
had far other designs for Ernest than that he should marry 
his penniless Irish cousin, and he weakly yields to their wishes. 
Eva is treacherously invited back to Oakstone, where she finds 
every one cool and unfriendly, and, on seeking an explanation, 
is told by Ernest that his a isatanend. ‘The shock 
produces an illness; but, weak as she is, she sets off homewards, 
and on landing at Dublin has just strength enough to desire 
that she may be driven to the house of a relation, Mrs. Stanhope. 
This eccentric lady, who has a mania for reading and fresh air, 
receives her with no very good grace, and forgets to pay her the 
attention necessary for a person more dead than alive; but Eva’s 
life is preserved through the kindness of Mrs. Stanhope’s son 
Charles, who feeds her, physics her, and, as she cannot bear to 
be left alone, carries on Ris studies in her bed-room. In a few 
weeks she is able to remove to Glenmore, where, after havin 
refused suitors both old and new, she is surprised by a proposa 
from the bookish and slovenly Charles Stanhope. Ernest Clifton 
had by this time married a Miss Neville, a young lady with great 
wealth and still greater —— but hideously ugly, and inhe- 
riting something like imbecility on one side, with a tendency to 
madness on the other. Although still devoted to Ernest in heart, 
Eva sees no better course than to accept Charles, and, as her 
— disapproves of the match, they are quietly married in 

ublin. 

It is at this stage that the amusing part of the story begins. 
The yo couple are exceedingly poor, and Charles loses his 
curacy of Lurgan; but Eva is determined to put the best face 
on things, and displays a fertility of resources which reminds us 
somewhat of Robinson Crusoe, and somewhat of Caleb Balder- 
stone—a little of Sydney Smith in his early days, but, most of 
all, of Becky Sharp. e Ecclesiastical Gazette is searched 
for a curacy. “ Wanted,” says one advertiser, “a curate whose 


* Eva Desmond ; or, Mutation. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1858. 


views are in accordance with the Prayer-book.” “Mine,” quoth 
Charles, oracularly, “are in accordance with the Bible ;” al the 
other advertisements are equally unpromising. But in the 
obit Eva discovers a death which, by making a vacancy in a 
living for Ernest Clifton, would render the curacy of Hilton 
vacant. By a happy coincidence, the rector, Mr. Griffin, is in 
Dublin on a visit to some Irish connexions ; and to him Eva pre- 
sents herself as an old acquaintance, in all the splendour of her 
wedding dress and of a cab hired by the hour. Mr. Stanhope’s 
testimonials—such attestations of genius and manifold learning 
as are only to be had at Trinity College, Dublin—produce a 
favourable impression. He himself is summoned from Lurgan, 
and, with a clean face, a clean shirt, brushed hair, and decent 
clothes—things which the good man would never have thought 
of for himself—is presented to Mr. Griffin, and obtains the 
curacy. We may mention, as a circumstance characteristic of 
the writer’s feeling, that the chapter which records Eva's suc- 
cess in imposing on Mr. Griffin by a false show of prosperity is 
headed, “‘God helps those who help themselves.” And now 
Eva’s genius is very brilliantly displayed. Mr. Griffin had 
alarmed Charles by telling him that a horse was necessary for 
the curate of so large a parish; but Eva resolves that not only 
shall there be a horse, but a carriage. Going “into Dycer’s 
(whom we sup to be the Tattersall of Dublin), she finds that 
orator descanting on the excellence of a phaeton and horse which 
an officer, on being suddenly ordered to leave Dublin, was 
obliged to sell at any price; and having ascertained from a 
bystander that the horse was sound, and that there was a likeli- 
hood of “a dead bargain,” she bids, and has the lot knocked 
down to her at thirty guineas :— 
. th shall it be sent, ma’am? or would you like to leave it here at 

ver 

think I must it a few days,” said 

« aps, ma’am, if you are living in to’ ou would wish it to take 
home, apy a like your bargain. " One of the men can drive you, 


and bring back the iage. 

“Yes, do, Eva,” said . Stanhope, who had not had the chance of a 
drive for a long time. : 

They got in accordingly. byes out of Stephen’s- there was a 
stoppage in the crossing; a coal-cart broken down, and impeded the pro- 
ops Eva’s driver drew up close to the pavé. Mr. Griffin was passing at 
the — and came up to speak to her. 

“A pretty carriage—a v rett: iage,” he said, looking first at one 
side, then the other, as he pA beside it. “Your own, Mrs. ‘Sembee '~ 

Yes,” said Eva. 

“ You will take it over with you, I suppose ?” 

“T intend so at present.” 

“You are fortunate, in a town-house, to have the necessary accommodation 


“Faith, Stanhope must be pretty well off to a carriage for his wi 
at Dycer’s,” was Mr. Griffin’s | moved on. 

Mrs. Rawdon Crawley would probably have contrived to carry 
the horse and carriage off to England without paying Mr. Dycer; 
but it strikes us that Eva goes as near to the Becky style of 
practice as is allowable in a young lady who is held up as a 
model of delicacy, virtue, and religion. 

The rest of the outfit is managed with equal skill, and, if we 
had to furnish with cheapness pabchaine: in Dublin, the book 
would probably be very useful in directing us to the best sho 
for the purpose. On establishing themselves at Hilton, the 
success of the Stanhopes in all ways is wonderful. Charles 
electrifies the congregation by his preaching; the parish is tended 
with exemplary care; the learned and eloquent curate, with his 
beautiful and adroit wife, are worshipped and caressed by every- 
body, from Lord Hilton down to the poorest inhabitants. One 
Sunday, Mrs. Stanhope observes in the great man’s pew a small, 
sharp, ascetic-looking personage, whom, from the fact that Lord. 
Hilton had given up his own special corner to him, she judges 
to be somebody worth pleasing. Unluckily it happened that, 
as she was aware, the sermon intended for that morning was 
not a favourable sample of her husband’s powers; but Eva 
was equal to the emergency. Slipping out of the church, as if 
affected by the heat, she runs home, and returns in time to 
meet Charles on his retiring to the vestry, when she pro- 
duces three of his most eloquent Irish sermons. One of P wae 
with and at the end of the service 

es is accompanied to the vicarage by the stranger, who 
— to be the Bishop of Salisbury ; for, as Me. Orven 
atmore has introduced the Dean of that city into a poem, the 
novelist takes alike liberty with the diocesan. The Bishop, who 
has a craze for worrying and starving himself and his clergy, is 
delighted to find that the curate lunches on_potatoes and milk. 
He is further delighted by his company at Hilton Castle, where 
Charles obeys Eva's ing injunction, “ Remember, darling, 
not to eat much ;” and next day the charm is completed by the 
curate’s eloquence at a meeting of the Society for the Con- 
version of the Jews, for that very useless and very unscrupulous 
body was “‘a pet society of the Bishop's.” The knowing eccle- 
siastical Becky can trim her sails to every wind. While she 
wins the bishop by potatoes and milk, she wins the gentry of 
the neighbourhood by an elegant luncheon on the occasion of a 
flower show; and while she makes her husband gratify the 
stricter people by “evangelical” displays of oratory, she 


suades him also to. ify the gayer world by appearing with her 
at a public ball. ly in their married life, she had urged him 
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no coach-house.” 
“There is none at Haddington-road,” said Eva. “This carriage is at 
livery at Dycer’s.” 
« * * * * * 
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to enrich the world with some fruits of his studies, and a book is 
at length produced. The pair go to London in search of a pub- 
lisher, and, after much difficulty, find one who offers to undertake 
the book on receiving rool. as a security against risk. To Charles 
this would have been a hopeless condition ; but Eva raises part 
of the money by selling a tale which she had written while sup- 
posed to be asleep, and the publisher accepts a promise for the 
rest. The success of the book is vastly beyond all expectations ; 
it is “favourably reviewed in the Edinburgh, and the publisher 
writes that, before the year is out, every clergyman in England 
will have a copy.” Among its admiring readers is the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who (unlike his right reverend brethren in Prxsmen | is 
i, to encourage literature among his clergy; and Eva 
makes further interest in that quarter by persuading her husband 
to dedicate to his Lordship a second work, which had been intended 
as a tribute to an old Dublin tutor. All this, in no long time, 
produces tangible effects, for Charles is presented by the Bishop 
to the living of Reddestone, with an income of 600/. a-year. The 
tears which were shed, and the tea-service which was presented, 
by the bereaved parishioners of Hilton, will easily be imagined 
by the reader. 

Reddestone Rectory is separated from Oakstone only by a 
river; and we must now look again at Eva’s English relations. 
Finding that she could get on without them, the Cliftons and 
the Herberts had made pressing overtures; but the injured 
heroine had treated them with the coldest and most superior 
politeness. LErnest’s marriage had turned out miserably—his 
wife, after the birth of a dead child, having been consigned to a 
lunatic asylum. He joins the Roman Church, and, having by 
this step killed his father, comes home to die, discontented with 
his new communion, although he does not formally renounce it. 
As he lies in his coffin, Eva, at daybreak, steals into the house 
by a door which was usually open at night, takes a last look at 
the face which, ‘‘ eminently handsome as it had been in lif was 
pre-eminently so in death;” and returns home unsuspected by 
her husband, who had never known anything of her eariicr love. 
All goes badly with the Cliftons. Soon after the rejection of 
Eva, Mr. Clifton had been punished by the death of his youngest 
child; and, as we have seen, he had been further mad in 
the case of Ernest, who had himself been utterly “ wrecked on 
the golden sands.” Edward, now the heir, ruins himself by extra- 
vagance, and is obliged to sell Oakstone. One of the survivin 
daughters, in consideration of having taken Eva’s part, is awed 
to be tolerably happy with a Mr. Oakley ; but the other daughter, 
who had joined in the general policy of the family, finds the object 
of her own affections carried off by her sister, and is consigned 
to the purgatory of sgn teem her aunt, Mrs. Herbert. With 
the Stanhopes, on the other hand, everything prospers in the 
highest degree. Charles is presented by the Bishop to the arch- 
deaconry of Wilts, and in the period of the Shaftesbury influence 
is promoted to a bishopric, which admits him to the honour 
of dining with the Queen, and gives him the opportunity of ob- 
serving ‘* what sweet looks the Prussian Prince and the Princess 
exchanged after dinner, when mamma was not looking.” 
Moreover, the right reverend prelate contrives to feather his 
nest so well that, although he had begun the world with nothing, 
was burdened with a large family, and had also been at the 
expense of educating a boy named Harold Lyle—whom Eva 
knew, but her husband did not know, to be an illegitimate child 
of Ernest Clifton’s youth—he is in a condition to buy Oakstone 
for his eldest son, it Eva could bring herself to live there. As 
the curtain falls, Mr. Lyle—Senior Wrangler, Fellow of Trinity, 
and Professor of Natural Philosophy at Cambridge—is about to 
marry the eldest vescovina, and, doubtless, to receive all the pre- 
ferment which a bishop governed by an intriguing wife can in 
these days accumulate ona son-in-law. And Eva is left in glory— 
with her gross ambition and her unrelenting vindictiveness grati- 
fied, and, in her biographer’s opinion, consecrated by success. 

Of this heroine, and of the moral sense which could set forth 
such a character and such a career for our admiration, we 
need not say anything further, nor shall we notice the many 
instances of coarseness which have offended us in going 
through the book. Among the other personages, the best 
drawn is the abominable aunt, Mrs. Herbert; and the 
greatest failure is Charles Stanhope, who, while intended 
for a mlarvel of ability and knowledge, appears to us a heavy 
sloven, compounded of stupid good-nature, simplicity oddly 

alliad with a strong regard for the main chance, dull vanity, and 
empty solemnity. There is an unusual proportion of tedious 
people, including a Miss Boare, whose name may possibly be in- 
vended to convey her character to the ear, if not to the eye. 
And in these tedious people the authoress makes a mistake very 
common among inferior novelists, who do not understand that 
the tiresomeness of a bore in fiction ought to annoy only the 
other persons of the story, and not the reader. Dogberry and 
Shallow, for example, impress us with a strong conviction that 
if we were doomed to live with them, life would be a dreary bur- 
den; but as readers or spectators we find them infinitely amus- 
ing. Another form of tediousness into which our authoress is 
betrayed by want of skill, is the extreme prolixity of her dia- 
logues. Here ig a specimen :— 
“J shall not return to-night, Eva.” “When, to-morrow?” “To-morrow, 
L hope, unless something occurs to detain me; I shall be here ‘at dinner time. 
Tell Agnes to let us have a good dinner, and to be very spicily got up.” Eva 
looked. up rightly. “Are you going to bring him?’ “Who? “Mr. 
Oakley.” “I did not say I was.” “ Have you spoken to your father about 


it?” “You are not to ask questions; do as I desire you!” “You have 
spoken to him, Ernest; what did he say?’ “You shall see.” “No, tell 
me.” “I shall not.” “You must, Ernest.” “Must I? we shall see.” 
“Why will you not? I want to know.” “It is wrong to be inquisitive.” 
“I am not inquisitive.” “Something very like it.”. “ You are very rude, 
Ernest.” “So are you.” a : 

The passage of which our printer has made so little fills a 
whole page in the book, and indeed overruns it by one line; and 
there are many more pages of such stuff. Even if this sort of 
jerky talk were natural (and we do not believe that it is) there 
is a mistake in reproducing it word for word. It might be in 

reat part omitted, or taken for granted, or the spirit of it (if it 
any) might be condensed ; but, in whatever way, it ought to 
be so managed as not to exhaust the reader’s patience. Minute- 
ness is not, indeed, necessarily wrong, as is sufficiently shown by 
Miss Austen’s example; hut in Miss Austen's narrative and 
dialogue every line has its significance, whereas in Eva Desmond, 
and in numberless other books, the fulness of detail serves only 
to give the conversations and descriptions an appearance of 
being written against space. 
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ANK OF DEPOSI T.—EsraBLisHED A.D. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a Spec rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by S Agreement, ae be withdrawn without notice, 
The interest is pay: able in January and 
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PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
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FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
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ONDON DIOCESAN PENITENTIARY.—THE COUNCIL 
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“Aspen Court.” With Illustrations by T 
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One. Criticism ‘and Controversy.—Chap, IV. Objective Truth and Inner 
Life.—Chap. V. The Church and the World. 
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Hamittow and Co.; and Nispet and Co. 


Just published, price 2s., 12mo, cloth, 
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Verse. By F, F. M. Forrsrer. 
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Just published, 12mo, price 2s 

A GRAN SEMIRAMIS. Tragedia del Capitan CRISTOVAL DE 

Virvss, escrita a.p. 1579. 
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WituiaMs and Nore@ars, 14, Henrietta-street, Coven London; 
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Five Shillings, 
TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. By 
EALE, M 


“ Will supply the ieebad ethos he desires to know about the Microscope, 
it will teach him to study it practically. We recommend it to every one with 


faction.” —Lancet, London: Joun 


Three Shillings and Sixpence, 


RCHIVES OF MEDICINE; 8vo, published half-yearly. 
Edited by Lronzt Bratz, M.B., F.R.S. Llustrated with numerous woodcuts 
and lithographs. gest, Car for the ensuing year (7s.) should be sent to Mr. J. 


Jones, 10, Grange-court, W.C. Copies will be forwarded to subscribers 
by post on the morning of 
London: Jonw 


. This day is published, Demy 8vo, eloth, price 18s, * 
CANTABRIGIENSES. By C. H. Coorrr, F.8.A., 


and THompson Coorrr. Vol. 1. 1500- 
This work, in illustration of the pa y a unite and eminent men who have 
been of the U of Cambridge, comprehends notices of :—1. eo 
—2. C ] hbish bishops, abbots, of religious houses and 
church dignitaries. —3. Statesmen, diplomatists, military an 
4. Judges and eminent practitioners of the civil or common law.— 5. Sifferers for re- 
ligious or political opinions.—é. Persons distinguished for success in tuition.—7, 
Le = physicians and medical practitioners.—8. Artists, musicians, and heralds.— 
of colleges, professors, and officers of the university.—10. Bene- 
4 to the university and or to the public at large. 
Cambridge: Bex, and Co.; and and Co, . 
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ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—NOW READY, Gratis and Post 
Free, a CATALOGUE of ye aay SECOND-HAND BOOK S, in all classes 
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OPULAR BOOKS AT FREE-TRADE PRICES.— 
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oT Carlyle’s "Works, New and Cheap Edition, 16 Vols., 
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wished at 7s. 6d. ie. of Literature, Disraeli the Elder, New 
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Ferroll, 1s. 84. at 2s.—Laneton arsonage, 3s. 9d. published at 4s. 6d.— 
David Copperfield, published at 5s.—All New Books, &e., on the same terms.— 
8. and T. RILBERT, Buildings, the England, 
E.C.—All warranted ‘perfect in every respect, an same as if the 
price were paid. Copy the Address, The rate of postage is 2d. for each half 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXX.—ADVERTISEMENTS 
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London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COVITL— 
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1. Froude’s History of land, 
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2. The Vatican Greek Testament. 
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HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. —NEW SERIES.— 
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The 
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London: Jounw Carman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
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HE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XIV. 
CONTENTS 
VI. The Great Rebellion: Mr. Sanford 


Life of Frederick the 
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Pushkin, 


and Mr. Forster. 
VII. Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
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IX. Charles Dickens, 
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CONTAINS— 
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chard Ford.—In Memoriam. 
Recent Travellers in Central America. | Sylvester’s Du Bartas. 
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Hints for Vagabonds. One of Them- | British Columbia and Vancouver’s Island. 
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London: Jonny W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Hanworth. Chapters 


LACKWO%)’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 1858. 
No. DXVI. \vive 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 
What will he do ae it? By Pisistratus > Atlantic Wedding-Ring. 
Caxton. Part XVII. he Ballad Poetry of Scotland and of 
Animal Heat, land. 
A Plea for Shams, Lord Clyde’s Campaign in India. 
The Light on the Hearth. Part II. 
Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCX., 
OCTOBER, 
Gerald Fitzgerald, athe The Chevalier.” By Life im Old Ireland. 
Harry Lorrequer. Part X. Lectures on the Atomic Theory. 
Recent Travels in Sardinia. 
Ramblings in the North-West. Irish Lake Poetry. 
Count Cagliostro. Artist Life in Rome, Conclusion, 
Rides upon Mules and Donkeys.—IV. T: Theological Styles. 


Karnak and elsewhere b Afoonlight | ‘oreign Courier. Vi 


Dublin: Atex. Taom and London: Hurst and Buackerr. 


| Fes CELEBRITIES. A Bexies of Photographie Portraits 
by Mavut and Potysian«, price 5s, eac 
The Number for OCTOBER contains “ H, LAYARD, Esq., D.C.L. 
and 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187a, Piccadilly; 
a W. Kewr and Co., Fleet-street. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
FOR OCTOBER, 1858,— PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

17. Divorce Amendment Act. 

18. Social Science. 


21. Open Council. 
22. Passing Events. 


11, Domestic Life. 

12. Felicie de Fauveau. 

13. Slavery in America, 

14. The Track of the Telegraph: a Poem, 
15. First and Last. 

16. Why Boys are Cleverer than Girls, 


London: Published by the English Woman’s Journal Com = , at their 
Office, 14a, ces-street, Cavendish-square (W.); and for Prrsr, 
eNson,“and SPENcE, Paternoster-row. 


NEWS FROM INDIA. 


THE HOMEWARD MAIL 


Is published within a few hours after the arrival of each Overland Mail, and contains 
FULL AND AUTHENTIC OFFICIAL DETAILS OF THE 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM 


INDIA, CHINA, AND THE EASTERN SETTLEMENTS ; 


Valuable - inal Correspondence from Officers engaged in Field Service in India; 
and Official Notifications of Civil and Military Appointments, Promotions, Retire- 
ments, Furloughs, &c., of each Presidency, and of the Naval Service. 

‘As a Journal of Re erence, “The Homeward Mail” will afford a more comprehen- 
sive and interesting record of Eastern Intelligence than can be found in any other 
i r published in this country. 

Ott IRST VOLUME of this Beengeper Sts the close of the year 
en The Subscription to “The Homeward M: Mail” is 24s, per annum, payable in 


advance. 
' TO ADVERTISERS, 
The recently printed’ Returns of Stamps issued to Registered New: 
end of the year “sHiow that the cine of “The Homeward 
much larger than that of any Howepaper of the of the same class, 


Subscribers’ Names received by Messrs. Surtu, Expzr, and Co. Cornhi 
London ; and-by afl sane received Dy Messrs, Su 


is very 


TXHE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d. 
Srerxocrarus ror OCTOBER, No. IV. F 
I. COBHAM PARK, KENT. 
IL. SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Ill. THE SUCCULENT HOUSE, KEW. 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


ARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT.—A GRA TIS 
Mr. Carlyle, and a Review Of his new work “ o Prederick the Gi Great. 


Publishing Office, 294, Strand, W.C. 
A SALETTE.—THE “GUARDIAN” of WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, October 6th, will contain a full account of ANNIVERSARY PIL- 
GRIMAGE to LA SALETTE, as witnessed by its French Correspondent. The 
“Guardian” is published every ae » ce Sevenpence stamped, Sixpence 
unstamped, at 3, leigh-street, Strand, W. 


ALES FROM BLACKWOOD, No. VIL, price 6d., 
containing— 
READING PARTY IN THE VACATION, 
FATHER TOM AND THE PO 
The previous Numbers ‘aad be had bn ahs 6d. each; or in 2 Vols., bound 
in cloth, price 1s. 6d. each. 
Witi1am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In Small Octavo, price 4s. 6d. 
IVERSITIES OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, illustrated in 
the Lives of the Four’Great Apostles, By the Very Rev. E, B, Ramsay, M.A., 
F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 
Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


4 LMANACHS FRANCAIS POUR 1859.—Almanach Comique, 
Almanach Prophetique, Almanach de I’Illustration, Almanach pour Rire, de la 
Litterature, des Dames et des Démoiseiles, &c. &c., are now published, and on sale at 
bf J ve , Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-areade, Piccadilly; and 69, King’s-road, 
ighton 


E MAGAZIN DES DEMOISELLES POUR L’ANNEE 

1858-59. London, 12s.; Country, 14s.—Subseribers to the above journal are 

pe psc informed that the last number of the present year has been delivered, 

they are requested to intimate their intention of continuing the same, so as to 
avoid any interruption in the delivery of the same. 


W. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. . 
THE SUPPRESSED BOOK BY PROUDHON. 
E LA JUSTICE DANS LA REVOLUTION ET DANS 
LWEGLISE NOUVEAUX PRINCIPES DE PHILOSOPHIE PRATIQUE, 
Par P. J. Proupnoy. 3 Vols. 12mo.—A few copies of this work, which has 
prosecuted and —— in France, are on sale at W, JEFrs’, Foreign Bookseller, 
15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 18s. 
hs ~ ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View of the History and 
Politics of the year 1857. 

Rivinetons; Loneman and Co.; and Co.; Smrpxrn and Co.; Hovt- 
ston and Wraicat; Cowre and Co.; Cargs; Smita, Ecpzr, and Co.; WaAsHBOURNE 
and Co.; H. G. Boun; Bumevs; Watier and Son; J. THomas; Boor; A. 
CLEAVER; and and Daupy; Wr1is and W. 3 
and J. Toovzy. 

*,* The Complete Series of Volumes commencing with Her Majesty’s Reign may 
always be had (by New Subscribers or others); or any single Volume since 1831. 

Just published, Part XVI., price 1s., to be completed in Twenty-four Parts, 
HE HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPADIA ; or, Family Dictio 
of everything ted with Hi This work is calculated to sup! 
a want which has long been felt by the heads of fimilien. particularly by those inex- 
perienced in the judicious management of a household. 
“It is a praiseworthy contribution to a knowledge of common things.”. — Weekly 
ful. publication has not come under our notice for some time.”— 


Times. “ A more use’ 

Plymouth Mail, “Itis sure to meet with much ee from the ladies.” —Sheffield 
Independent. “The work is oe | as a sTepertory of everything essential to the 
housekeeper.”—. 


Now ready, "Vol. L, price 13s, 6d. cloth. 
London: W. Kewt and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, cloth, 12s, 
Ts CLERICAL DIRECTORY: a Biographical and Statistical 
Book of Reference for all Facts coping to the Clergy and the Church. Com- 
piled by the Conductors of the “ Clerical Journal.” 
“The value of the ‘ Clerical Directory’ is in the proof that it affords how small the 
general incomes of the clergy are.”—Saturday Review. 
London: Joun Crocxrorp, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 1d. 
THE CAUSE AND CURE. By the Rev. W.. 
W. Cazauzt, A.M. Cantab, 
London: Boswortu and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
On the 1st of October, 8vo, 
HE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EXAMINED. 
Being the Bampton Lxcturss for 1858. By Rev. H. L. Manszu, B.D., Reader 
in Moral a Metaphysical Philosophy, Magdalen College; Tutor and Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street; J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford. 
In 1 Vol. 8vo, pp. 720, price 18s. cloth, 
HE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English Verse, 
with Preface and copious Notes, by W. G. T. BartEr. 
*,* In this translation the author has aimed at giving a more literal version than 
has hitherto been attempted. 
London: Loneman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BLAINE’S RURAL SPORTS. 
On the 13th instant, will be published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, with above. 
Woodeuts from Drawings by J. Leech, Alken, T. and G. Landseer, R, B. 
Devis, price 42s. half-bound, 
N EN CYCLOP ADIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; or, a Complete. 
Account (Historical, Praetical, and of Hunting Fishing, 
Racing, &c. By P. Esq. New Edition, and corrected 
the Present Time; including the new Jockey Club Rules, and other Additions. 
London: Loneéman, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
COLLECTED OF THE TALES AND OF THE 
OR OF “AMY HERBER 
Just in Crown 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 
ANETON PARSONAGE, Complete in One Volume. Bei 
the Ninth Work of the New and Cheaper Uniform Edition of the Stories 
Tales by the Author of “Amy Herbert,” now comprising the following Works :-— 
AMY HERBERT, 2s. 6d. CLEVE HALL, 3s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE, 2: 6a 1VORS, 3s. 6d. 
DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, me; 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 2s. 6d. y 


MARGARET PERCIV. 
*,* The Set, forming 9 Vols., price £1 10s, cloth; or each Work complete io 1 Vol. 


separate: as above, 
, London: Lonamay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Octavo, 12s. cloth, 


) RINCIPLES AND MAXIMS OF J URISPRUDENCE. By 
Joun GrorGr Puitirmore, Q.C., Reader on Constitutional Law and Legal 
ry to the Four Inus of Court. 


London: Jonn W. and Son; West Strand. 


Crown Octavo, 8s, 


OTES UPON THUCYDIDES. Books I. and II. 
and Compiled. By Jomn G. Suxprarp, M.A., Head Master of Ki 
School, and Lewis Evans, M.A., Head Master of Sandbach School. 


London: Ww. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Post Octavo, 10s, 6d. 
NTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, and its Influence on the the 


Women. By E MILY SurrreErr, One 


ivinal 


of “ Thoughts uiture.” 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 25s, 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Jonn Srvart Mut. 


Ity the same Author, Fourth Edition, Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
London: Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
This day, the Second Edition, revised, Four Volumes, £2 14s. 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. By Jamzs Frovpe. 


*,* These Volumes complete the Reign of Henry VIII. 
London : Jonn W. Parxer and Sox, West Strand. 


Volumes I, and 11., Octavo, 21s. each, 
ISTORY OF NORMANDY AND OF ENGLAND. 


Sir Francis PauGrave. 
By the same Author, Cheap Edition, 3s. 
THE MERCHANT AND THE FRIAR. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Octavo, 16s. 
POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. With Introduction, Notes, 
Essays, and Index. By R. Conareve, M.A, 
Also, by the same, Post Octavo, 4s. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE WEST. 
London: Jony W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Crown Octavo, 6s. 


HE CHOEPHOR OF ASSCHYLUS. With Notes, Critical 
By Jonun Contneton, M.A., Professor of Latin in 
niversity of 


By the same Editor, Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
THE AGAMEMNON OF ASSCHYLUS. With Metrical Trans- 
lation and Notes. 


London: Jonn W. Parxenr and Son, West Strand. 


NOTICE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


MISS PROCTER’S LEGENDS AND LYRICS, 
Will be ready on the 14th instant, price 6s. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


NEW BOOKS, NEARLY READY. 


2. 
MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S NEW WORK. 


LOGIC IN THEOLOGY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Isaac Taytor, Esq., Author of “The Physical Theory of Another 
Life.” [In October. 


THE SACRED POEMS "AND PIOUS EJACULA- 
TIONS OF HENRY VAUGHAN, with Memoir by the Rey. H. F. 
Lyte. New Edition. 5s. Also a beautifully printed Large Paper 
Edition, in Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Immediately. 

“ Preserving all the f George Herbert, have less of his quaint and 
3. 


MAUD BINGLEY. A Tale 
Grauam. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 


By FREDERICA 
[In October. 
4. 


REDFIELD; or a Visit to the Country. A Story for 
Children, Royal 16mo, with Illustrations. [In October. 


5. 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY, written expressly for Young People, and 
Illustrated with Sixty large Engravings by Modern Artists. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 5s.; Coloured, 9s. (Immediately. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET, 


Fourth Edition, Octavo, 16s, 
N EXPOSITION OF THE TH _THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
Browne, M.A., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge; 
Also, Foolscap Octavo. 3s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PROFESSOR BROWNE'S 
EXPOSITION OF THE ARTICLES. By J. Gonux, M.A 


London: Jonny W. Parxer and Son, West Strand, 
This day, Cheaper Edition, 5s, 
KAt COVENTRY. By G. J. Wuyre 


By the same Author, © 
THE INTERPRETER. 10s. 6d. 
DIGBY GRAND. Cheap Edition. 4s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Volumes. 1és. 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Cheap Edition, One Volume, 6s. 
722 HEIR QF REDCLYFFE 


By the same Author, 
HEARTSEASE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Second Edition. Two Volumes, 10s. 6d. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Cheap Edition. 3s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Cheap Edition. 1s. 6d. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
EEDS AND WILD FLOWERS. By lady WILKINSON. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-ro 
This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
eo DELIVERED AT UPPINGHAM SCHOOL. By 
the Rev. E. Tuxine, Head 
Cambridge : Macurtian & Co. wr 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA’S NEW VOLUME, 
This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
ERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN THE 
CHAPEL OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 1852-8. By _— Epwarp 
NCH .D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of 
- ae. can = recommend this volume as a most suitable 
for rea --. there are young persons, the 
iterary Churchman 


& Co. And 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
This day, Feap. elegantly bound in cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


present 


LAUCUS; or, The Wonders of the Shore. CHARLES 
Kinesiey, Author of “ Wi &e. Third Editivn, 
and With an ix Mlustrations of the 


‘Objects mentioned in the Work, by G. B. Sowrrzy, ELS. 


ada The Tlustrated Companion may also be had separately, price 3s. 6d. 


Cambridge: Macmicxan and Co., and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, | 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


BY 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Vols. I. and IL, with Portraits and Maps, price 40s. 


[Now ready. 
NEW WORK BY MR. BONER. 
R S§ 
By CHARLES BONER. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. [In a few days. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


ARLY par since the or, The A Ante-Greck Period 
With to Wil 


and other ‘Int = popular 
use. By Henry Menzizs. 1 val - Post 8vo, 4s, 6d, 
“More of Ancient History may be learned from this admirably volume 
in one than will be guibesel in twelve months from larger i, 


Cuarmaw and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
HARE’S COUNTRY-PARISH SERMONS. 
Just Eighth Edition, 2 Vols. 12mo, cloth, price 14s, 


published, 
ERMONS TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. By 
A.M., late Fellow of New College, and Rector of 


— 


“They are in truth, as to us, of very rare merit, and réalize a 
notion we have always entertained, that a style of sermon for our rural 
there somewhere was, if it could be hit -£,-L J. should be 
without being plain, and in matter solid without being abstruse.”— Quarterly Review, 


Londen: Taxomas Hatowarp, 187, Piceadilly. 


THREE EDITIONS. 
UPPER’S PHILOSOPHY. 


PROVERBIAL 
The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with Designs by the first a. cloth, 
leaves, £1 11s, 6d.; morocco extra, £2 8s. ; by Hayday, £2 ot 
The LIBRARY EDITION, Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
The POCKET EDITION. Square 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
London: T. Hatcnarn, 187, Piccadilly; and of any Bookseller. 


In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Price 9s, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL GE GEOGRAPHY ; ine Une 


an I into Natural Phenomena and 
Eton Coll C, Nico.ay, Honorary 
Queen’s Colleges, 


London : 6, Charing rot; and and E, P. 


| 
| 
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“MESSRS. J. H. & JAS. PARKER, 
OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON, 
HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED :— 


This day, in 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 10s, cloth, 
MIGNONETTE; a Sketch. By the Author of ‘The Curate 
of Holy Cross,” 
A New Edition, with Additions, and illustrated by 138 Woodeuts by Jewitt, 
and 28 Steel Plates by Le Keux, in 8vo, price 12s, 
A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO OXFORD. 


In 8vo, illustrated by Engravings by Le Keux, Jewitt, &c., price in cloth, 5s. 


THE MEDIZVAL ARCHITECTURE OF CHESTER. 
By Jouw Henry Parxer, F.S.A. With an Historical Introduction by the Rev. 


Francis Grosvenor, 
In Feap., price 2s. cloth, 


A THE ABBEY CHURCH OF 
4 8 
Vier 18th.) By the Rev. Epwarp 


Just published, 8vo, sewed, pp. 208, price 4s.; by post, 4s. 4d. 

THE POWER OF THE PRIESTHOOD IN ABSOLU- 
TION, and a Few Remarks on Confession ; with an Appendix, containing Quota- 
tions from the most eminent E h Divines. By Witt1am Cooxr, M.A., Vicar 
of Gazeley with Kentford, Suffolk. 

In Feap., price 2s. in cloth, 

SERMONS ON OUR RELATION TO THE HOLY 
TRINITY AND THE CHURCH OF GOD, By Tuomas Yarp, M.A., of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Rector of Ashwell, Rutland. 

Second Edition, in Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., with a Portrait of the Bishop, 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF JOHN ARMSTRONG, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. By the Rev. T. T. Carrer, M.A., Rector of 
Clewer. With an Introduction by Samuxt, Lord Bishop of Oxrorp. 


“One of the most attractive volumes of biography 
since Sargent’s well-known ‘ Life of Henry Martyn 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET; or, a Help to the 
of the Clergy. By Jonny D.D., late Lord Bishop of 


SERMONS ON THE FESTIVALS. By the late Joun 
one D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. Second Edition. Feap., 


SERMONS, by Joun Armstrone, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Grahamstown. Second Edition, Feap., cloth, 5s, 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH PENITENTIARIES. JouHN 
Armstron«G, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown, Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


LENTEN SERMONS, preached on the Evening of each 

ne and Friday during the Season of jest, hd the Churches of St. 

-the- ty St. Giles, and St, Ebbe, Oxford. Preface by 
Bishop of Oxroxp, 8vo, cloth, price 11s, 6d. 


In Post 8vo, price 68. 6d. cloth, 

PLAIN SERMONS PREACHED IN PARISH CHUCHES. 
By the Rev. Taomas Barxgr, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, late Tutor of 
Codrington College, Barbadoes. 

Also, by the same, 


UNLEARNED STRICTURES ON MR. MAURICE’S 
DOCTRINES OF SACRIFICE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


In Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

A HISTORY OF THE SO-CALLED JANSENIST 
CHURCH OF HOLLAND; with a Sketch of its Earlier Annals, and some Ac- 
count of the Brothers of the Common the Rev. J. M. Nzas, M.A., 
Author of “ The History of the Holy Eastern Church,” 

In Feap., a 2s. 6d. in cloth, 


THE C CURE OF SOULS. the Rev. G. Arpen, M.A., 
of Winterbourne-Came, and ae. 28 “ Breviates for Holy Scripture,” &c. 


ON RUCHARISTICAT ADORATION. By the Rev. 
Kestx, M.A., Vicar of Hursley, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


In 2 Vols, Feap. 8vo, price 10s. 
HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL SERMON S ON THE 


SUPFERINGS AND RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. By one of the Writers 
of the “ Tracts for the Christian Seasons.” 


NEARLY READY. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. In Imperial 8 8vo, printed with 
Red Lines and Illuminations in fae-simile from Medieval Manuscripts, in Gold 
and Colours, antique cloth, bevelled, with gilt edges. New wen) Wailea 


A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
AND OTHER AUTHORIZED BOOKS, fromthe Reformation ; and an ‘Attempt 
to ascertain how the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been 
Religion ta and observed from the same time: with an Account of the State of 

Religion in 164 to 1660. By the Rev. Tuomas Larusvury, M.A., 
Author of “A Convocation,” “The Nonjurors,” Xe. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


OUR DEUS HOMO; or, WHY GOD WAS MADE MAN. 

By Sr, Awsgem, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. A Treatise showing the 

of Mankind through the Atonement made by the Incarnate Son of 

God to be consistent Justice and Mercy, and also with the Reason 

of Man. Translated, Introduction containing some account of the 

and Work, by a Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

RDA [Nearly ready. 

[In the press. 


F:fRCTURE of the MIDDLE AGES. 
Mag Volume, from Richard II. to Henry VIII. 
(In the press, 


D, LONDON: J. H, & JAS, PARKER. 


G. ROUTLEDGE & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF WILLMOTT’S POETS. 
Price 5s. cloth gilt, 
ASSO; FAIRFAX’S TRANSLATION. Edited by the 
R.A. Wiiixorr. With er and a Life of Edward Fairfax, 

PERCY’S RELICS OF "ANCIENT POETRY. 

HERBERT'S (GEORGE) PROSE AND POETICAL WORKS. 

GRAY’S, COLLINS’, WHARTON’S, AND PARNELL’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 

“A more pleasing and satisfactory edition of the Poets we cannot desire than is 

London: and Co., Farringdon-street. 


LATEST BOOK ON CHINA. 
In Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth lettered, 
HINA IN 1857-58. By G. Winerove Cooxe. Reprinted 
(by permission) from the “Times, ” with great Additions and Corrections 
the Author. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Portrait of Yeh. 

“The letters which are here collected contain the most accurate information which 
has yet been laid before the world on the subject of China and the Chinese. ‘Those 
persons who have read them with such eagerness when they appeared at long inter- 
vals will be well repaid for the trouble of reading them again, now that they are 
brought together in a single volume, Those who have not read them before may feel 
well assured that they will do well to read them now, for these unpretending ‘Letters’ 
are the foundation of real information on Chinese matters. It is scarcely necessary 
for us to add that no more important subject can occupy the attention of the present 
generation.” — Times. 

London: RouttEpes and Co., Farringdon-strect. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE ELDER DISRAELI. 
Now ready, Vol. II. of the 
URIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
Vol, IIL., completing the Edition, will be published on November Ist. 

“This new edition of a remarkable work has overwhelming claims upon our best 
regard. Its accuracy and comrtenens are amongst the wonders of the age, and it is 
in a form and price attainable by all. It has, however, other, and if possible stron, ae og 
recommendations. It contains a full account of the life and writings of the aut re 

ree monthly volumes—is singularly free from t; hie: 
deserves the widest recognition. Constitutional 

To be followed (at Monthly Intervals) by 
THE CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS, THE QUARRELS OF AUTHORS, &c. &c. 
London : Groner and Co., » Farringdon-street. 


THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, MP. 
In Monthly Volumes, Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, cloth extra, 
A COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF HIS WORKS. 


NEW VOLUME. 
T ANCRED; 


OR, THE NEW CRUSADE. 
The Volumes already issued are :— 
VENETIA, HENRIETTA TEMPLE, & LORD GEORGE BENTINCK—a Biography. 
London: RouttEpes and Co., Farringdon-street. 
J. F. HOPE’S NEW WORKS. 
In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s., at all the Libraries, 


FIVE YEARS OF IT. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ The author of ‘ Five Years of It’ is not happy in the be peat but by degrees the 
book improves. From being bored we become interested, and our ‘final pA is very 
different from that which at first we had been disposed toform..... We BB ee “< 
in sketching the plot of ‘ Five Years of It,’ we have not made our readers — 
with the best part of the book; the characters are distinct] conceived, well 
nated, and consistently maintained, and the language is 

Th evidence of talent and pability. Th ii spirit and vitality about the 

“ There is ce lent and ca ere is a 

book,—a freshness which argues well for the author’s success, 
Mr. Austin can sustain a dialogue with. animation : his descriptive 

“Mr. a jogue with an passages are 

spirited, and his ‘style buoyant and po ——_. 


“ There is very considerable talent evinced in this } production.” 


Secopd Edition, in 1 Vol., Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
HE ADVENTURES OF MRS. COLONEL SOMERSET IN 
CAFFRARIA. Edited by J. E. Fenton. 
“ Mrs, Colonel Somerset has some startling nets to tell, which in another place 
might remind us of Munchausen.” .”— Weekly Dispatch, 


In 2 Vols., Post Svo, price 21s. 
HE HOUSE OF CAMELOT. A Tale of the Olden Time. 


By Mary Liywoop. 
* “The House of Camelot’ is certainly the best of the novels latel pane, and will 
be very acceptable to those who delight in stories woven out of t events 
which characterized a period antecedent to the era of civilization.” —Daily T. 


LONDON: J. F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


XAMINATION PAPERS AND DIVISION LISTS, &e. for 
the Examination held in June, 1858, under the Statute, “ De Examinatione 
Candidatorum qui non sunt de corpore Universitatis.” S8vo, 2s. 6d. ; > post, 2s, 10d. 
Oxford: Printed for the Delegates at the University oo and Sold by 
¢ J. H. and Jas. Parxsr, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 


Just published, 8vo, price 15s. in cloth, 


ANGLO-SAXON POEMS OF BEOWULF, athe Scdp, 
or banat s Tale, and the Fight at Finnesburg. With a Li 
jossary, Xe. By BensamMin THorrs, Member of the Academy 
Munich, and of the Society of etherlandish Literature at Leyden. 
Also, by the same Author, 
THE ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF THE HOLY GOSPELS, 
8vo, 
ANALECTA ANGLO-SAXONICA. 8vo, 12s.; or the 3 Vols. 
Oxford: Printed b James Printer to the University. 
Sold by Jon Huwry and James Parker, Oxford; and 377, Strand, London, 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cnoate Savitt and James Epanps, at their Office, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published 
Davin Jones, of 9, Hemingford at the Office, 39, *southampton: 

Strand, in the same County.—October 2, 1858. 
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